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18  colors  for  mogic-scheminq!  Now— at  stores— your  Cannon  Towel 
favorites  ore  stor-voluesl  What  magic  you  con  moke  with  18  Cannon 
colors  to  do  your  bathroom  over  like  a  decorator's  dreami  All  towels 
with  "Beauti-Fluff"— the  rich  new  Cannon  finish.  All  in  complete  ensembles. 
All  ready  to  "color  scheme"  with  Cannon  Combspun*  Percale  Sheets! 
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MAOLEY-TAYLOR,  FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLORIDA 


GRAND  RAPI 


•  •  •  means  better  utilization  of  space 


Before  a  departmentized  store  of  any  size 
goes  on  a  Grand  Rapids  drawing  hoard,  a 
careful  analytical  survey  is  made.  The  per¬ 
formance  of  the  various  departments  in 
relation  to  the  total  store  is  measured;  the 
requirements  of  each  individual  depart¬ 


ment  are  determined.  The  frequently  neg¬ 
lected  service  areas  are  established.  Then 
our  designers  can  really  concentrate  on  the 
maximum  utilization  of  every  square  foot 
of  available  area.  Actual  results  show  how 
well  they  are  grounded  in  this  phase  of 
planning  for  a  high  productivity. 


For  descriptive  Flextures  literature  write  on  your  letterhead  —  address  Dept.  S*3 

GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

GRAND  RAPIDS  2,  MICHIGAN 


NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  PITTSBURGH  •  MEMPHIS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  PORTLAND 


Gains  Good  Will 
from  Good  Customers 


No  question  is  asked  of  the  charge 
customer  except  the  regular  sales 
slip  details  of  name  and  address.  Yet  a 
Kellogg  Credit  Authorizing  System 
allows  the  sales  person  to  conclude  the 
sale  speedily  if  the  credit  is  good. 
Speedily  means  in  a  matter  of 
seconds — the  best  possible  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  customers  you 
want  kept  happy.  No  embar- 
rassing  delays.  A  pleasanter 
handling  of  charge  pur- 
L  .tfl  chases  results  in  more 

sales — freer  impulse  buy- 
ing,  fewer  small 
package  deliveries. 
S'!  fw*  '  Sales  person  makes  out 
'  sales  slip,  dials  credit  au- 

thorizer  and  places  slip  in 
Kellogg  Perforator  built  into  this  phone. 


Credit  clerk  locates 
customer’s  file — 
presses  a  button  that 
operates  the  Kellogg 
Perforator  in  the  sell¬ 
ing  section.  This 
action  takes  place  in 
the  presence  of  com¬ 
plete  records — 
eliminates  guesswork. 


The  entire  transaction  takes  just 
a  few  seconds — is  error-proof. 
There’s  no  guess  work,  no 
annoying  questions.  Sales  people 
have  more  time  for  selling. 

Write  Dept.  15-C  for  tree  booklet 
on  credit  authorising  methods. 


KELL066  SWITCHBOARD  AND  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

6650  South  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago  38,  III. 
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lou,  too,  will  find  that  the  exclusive  Automatic 
Inactive-Column  Skip  and  other  time-saving  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing 
Machine  will  give  a  new,  vastly  improved  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  economies  and  efficiencies  possible  with 
Cycle  Billing. 

You’ll  find  all  the  details  in  the  new  Underwood 
Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Book  .  .  .  comprising  22 
pages  of  Systems  and  Data  representing  experience 
gained  from  hundreds  of  installations  and  surveys. 
Use  the  coupon  for  your  copy. 


Underwood  Corporation 
One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  new  Underwood  Sundstrand 
Cycle  Billing  Book,  S-6400. 

Name  and  Title - — 


Underwood  Corporation 

Accounting  Machines  .  .  .  Adding  Machines  .  .  .  Typewriters 
Carbon  Paper  .  .  .  Ribbons 

One  Park  Avenue  New  York  16,  N. 

Underwood  Limited,  Toronto  1,  Canada 

Sales  and  Service  Everywhere  e  ■ 


Name  of  Store 
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Much  Control  —  Little  Confusion 


¥N  issuing  its  retail  markup  regula- 
tion,  the  Office  of  Price  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  modestly  observed:  “It  is  more 
important  that  retail  price  control  be 
understandable,  unambiguous  and  en¬ 
forceable  than  that  it  be,  on  paper, 
‘tight’.”  Any  implication  that  a  regu¬ 
lation  couldn’t  be  both  understand¬ 
able  and  tight  must  have  been  unin¬ 
tentional.  This  regulation  is  masterly 
in  closing  loopholes,  and  for  clarity 
is  beyond  criticism. 

The  price  control  philosophy  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  order  and  in  the  state¬ 
ment  which  went  with  it  is  based  on 
the  classic  picture  of  retailing  in  a 
boom  economy.  It  assumes  a  dollar 
volume  high  enough  to  lower  expense 
rates  automatically;  and  it  assumes  a 
decrease  in  markdowns,  tending  to 
raise  gross  margin.  To  narrow  the  too- 
comfortable  spread  that  might  develop 
between  the  gross  margin  percentage 
and  the  expense  percentage,  OPS  has 
several  handy  devices.  Some  become 
effective  with  this  order;  others  are  de¬ 
scribed  but  reserved  for  future  use, 
when  and  if  that  picture  of  expanding 
margin  and  shrinking  expense  be¬ 
comes  a  reality. 

Effects  on  Markup.  In  spite  of  some 
clamorous  assertions  to  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  light  but  definite  downward 
pressure  on  markups.  This  appears, 
to  a  degree,  even  in  the  preparation 
of  the  pricing  chart  itself.  It  will  be 
more  noticeable  as  the  pricing  charts 
are  used  to  determine  ceiling  prices  for 
merchandise  which  does  not  happen 
to  have  the  same  net  cost  as  items  on 
the  chart.  No  amount  of  selectiveness 
in  ordering  can  prevent  this  from  hap¬ 
pening  on  some  items  as  new  controls 
for  manufacturers  are  applied.  The 
markup  decision  in  these  cases  is  made 
by  referring  to  lower-cost  items  or  to 
the  category  average  if  that  is  lower. 

Shifts  to  higher  price  lines  than  a 
department  previously  carried  are  also 


somewhat  discouraged.  It  is  usual  in 
retailing  that  the  higher  the  price  line 
the  higher  the  markup  percentage,  but 
now  new  high  price  lines  must  not  be 
marked  up  over  the  average  percent¬ 
age  for  the  category.  Thus  a  certain 
amount  of  incentive  for  such  a  shift  is 
removed. 

There  is  a  similar  gently  applied 
brake  on  the  addition  of  new  cate¬ 
gories  which  might  tend  to  raise  total 
store  markup;  and  those  who  might 
wish  to  switch  their  operations  entire¬ 
ly  into  higher  markup  businesses  are 
provided  with  specific  markup  per¬ 
centages  which  go  back  to 'the  days 
of  MPR  580. 

That  is  about  as  far  as  the  OPS 
could  reasonably  go  on  pinching  back 
markup  at  this  time.  The  regulation 
is,  after  all,  primarily  designetl  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  body  of  information  on  which 
to  base  future  action.  Although  prac¬ 
tical  considerations  made  it  necessary 
to  set  February  24  as  the  list  date  in 
this  control,  the  minimum  aim  of  the 
OPS  is  definitely  to  keep  margins  at 
the  average  level  of  the  year  before 
Korea.  For  each  quarter  from  now  on 
the  retailer  must  report  any  excess  of 
markup  over  the  corresponding  quar¬ 
ter  in  the  pre-Korean  year. 

OPS  says  it  is  prepared  to  amend 
markup  practice  individually  to  bring 
it  in  line  with  a  store’s  own  pre- 
Korean  practice;  or  if  evidence  tle- 
velops  of  a  trade-wide  deviation  OPS 
will  impose  a  margin  rollback  on  that 
basis.  Furthermore,  regardless  of  a 
store’s  historical  practice,  the  price 
agency  reserves  the  right  to  bring  in¬ 
dividual  store  markups  in  line  with 
those  of  sellers  of  the  same  class.  This 
last  proposal  sounds  rash,  especially  as 
OPS  itself  has  called  it  “impossible” 
to  catalogue  accurately  the  different 
classes  of  retail  sellers  and  their  dif¬ 
fering  markup  practices. 

Cost  Absorption.  However,  the  real 


control  which  OPS  intends  to  exercise 
over  the  increase  of  gross  margins  will 
not  be  confined  to  cutting  markups, 
on  paper,  by  a  percentage  point  or 
two.  In  preparing  the  pricing  charts, 
stores  are  required  to  refigure  their 
net  merchandise  costs  so  that  handling 
ami  transportation  charges  are  not  in¬ 
cluded.  This  means  they  must  absorb 
any  future  increases  which  occur  in 
these  costs. 

For  furniture,  an  exception  is  made 
which  permits  the  retailer  to  pass  on 
transportation  increases  by  adding 
them,  dollar  for  dollar,  to  his  selling 
price.  In  this  case,  OPS  recognized 
that  retailers  are  facing  freight  rises 
they  can’t  possibly  absorb,  if  the  rail¬ 
roads  should  be  granted  the  40  per 
cent  increase  now  pending  before  the 
I.C.C.  But  the  average  six  per  cent 
increase  which  the  railroads  are  ask¬ 
ing  on  all  merchandise  is  apparently 
an  amount  which  the  price  agency  be¬ 
lieves  retailers  can  shift  to  their  ex- 
[lense  columns  and  absorb. 

No-Markup  Pricing.  The  principle  of 
passing  cost  increases  through  on  a 
straight  dollar  and  cents  basis  extends 
to  costs  which  are  true  merchandise 
costs  even  by  OPS  definition.  It  was 
used  in  the  coal  pricing  order  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  2,  and  iu  the  amended  price 
order  for  automobiles  issued  on  March 
1.  This  is  likely  to  become  a  familiar 
procedure  to  retailers,  for  it  looks  as 
if  the  OPS  may  have  only  indifferent 
success  in  its  attempts  to  roll  back  raw 
material  costs. 

Yet  retailers  may  consider  them¬ 
selves  lucky  if  the  worst  that  hapjrens 
is  that  they  can’t  take  markups  on 
merchandise  cost  increases.  In  these 
cases  a  certain  amount  of  capital  will 
be  tied  iqi  on  which  no  return  is  real¬ 
ized.  But  the  cost  absorption  clause  in 
the  regulation  has  sharper  teeth  than 
that.  It  makes  it  possible  for  the  OPS 
to  require  that  retailers  absorb  price 
increases  granted  to  manufacturers 
either  wholly  or  partly,  not  passing 
these  amounts  on  to  the  consumer. 
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even  sans  markup.  I'here  is,  ot  course, 
DO  reaxm  to  suppose  that  the  OPS 
would  apply  this  requirement  on  any 
but  a  limited  number  ot  true  cost  ol 
living  essentials,  or  in  general  eco¬ 
nomic  circumstances  in  which  the 
squeeze  would  he  unbearable. 
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No  Markdowns,  You  Say?  As  they 
labored  over  pricing  charts  and  wor¬ 
ried  about  large  and  sluggish  inven¬ 
tories,  retailers  expressed  one  earnest 
hope— that  the  OPS  would  understand 
clearly  that  its  little  thumbnail  sketch 
of  retail  ability  to  absorb  cost  increases 
was  a  future  probability,  not  a  present 
fact.  The  letdown  in  the  national 
sense  ot  emergency  has  blunted  cus¬ 
tomer  fear  of  shortages. 

Supply  for  the  moment  at  least  is 
much  stronger  than  demand,  and  an 
awful  lot  of  that  supply  is  sitting  in 
retail  warehouses.  The  markdowns 
which  OPS  sees  disappearing  may  be 
very  much  present  between  now  and 
mid-summer. 

It  is  also  said  that  even  much  higher 
dollar  volume  may  not  result  in  ex¬ 
pense  rate  declines  as  rapid  or  as  great 
as  OPS  may  assume  on  the  basis  ot 
World  War  II  experience.  Expense 
rates  are  not  free  to  go  dowm  as  much 
as  they  did  then;  and  dollar  expenses 
are  going  up  faster  than  they  did  then. 
According  to  Harvard’s  Professor  Mal¬ 
colm  P.  McNair,  chairman  of  the 
NRDGA  Emergency  Control  Commit¬ 
tee,  a  sales  rise  of  1 5  to  20  per  cent,  as 
of  July,  will  be  necessary  before  ex¬ 
pense  rate  turns  downward. 


FOR  THE  RECORD 

Tti«  retail  margin  control  order.  Ceiling 
Price  Regulation  7,  come  out  on  February 
27.  Three  days  later  NRDGA  hod  in  the 
moil  to  every  member  of  record  o  copy 
of  the  regulation;  o  nine  page  guide  bul¬ 
letin,  interpreting  and  analyzing  the  order 
and  including  o  ueeful  formula  to  reduce 
por  dozen  costs  to  unit  costs  at  different 
discount  rotes;  and  o  sample  of  o  sug¬ 
gested  pricing  chart  sheet.  Judging  by 
wired  and  telephoned  requests  for  more 
copies,  the  bulletin  is  the  most-read  piece 
of  retail  literature  ever  issued,  and  the 
price  charts,  which  the  Association  has 
printed  in  pods  of  100,  may  moke  a  best¬ 
seller  record. 


Service  —  Keystone  of  a  Career 


ADE  McCARCiO  look  office  as 
^  president  ot  the  Richmond 
Retail  Merchants  Association  on 
February  22,  thereby  giving  fresh 
evidence  that  he  considers  public 
service  a  major  obligation  for  even 
the  busiest  merchant.  He  has  served 
on  Richmond’s  City  C^ouncil,  after 
playing  an  active  role  in  reforming 
the  city  government;  and  his  10 
years  of  generous  service  to  the 
NRDGA  and  the  retail  trade  as  a 
whole  came  to  a  climax  in  january, 
when  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Association’s  Executive  Committee. 
In  a  statement  especially  prepared 
for  this  issue  of  Stores,  the  jtresi- 
dent  of  the  H.  V.  Baldwin  Co.  says: 

“Retailers  of  America  face  many 
perplexing  problems  in  the  months 
ahead.  We  should  keep  constantly 
before  us  the  important  fact  that  we 
are  the  purchasing  agents  for  our 
customers  and  not  just  distributors 
for  whatever  manufacturers  pro¬ 
duce. 

“We  must  be  on  the  alert  to 
guard  the  interest  of  our  customers. 
Quality  must  be  maintained  and 
not  sacrificed  to  a  price  ticket  or 
price  line.  We  retailers  serve  when 
we  keep  the  American  public  the 
best  dressed  and  the  American  home 
the  best  furnished  in  the  world. 

Retailers  are  closer  than  the  other 


crafts  to  the  ton- 
sumer.  We  should 
cooperate  with 
every  necessary 
regidalion  and  we 
must  be  united  in  raising  our  voices  I 
against  unnecessary  controls  that  I 
are  likely  to  gradually  convert  us  j 
into  a  controlled  people  instead  of  1 
a  free  people.  I 

“NRDGA  has  been  outstanding  I 
in  this  path  and  I  believe  we  should 
continue  in  this  course.  j 

“It  is  my  opinion  that  in  our 
headlong  flight  from  C^ommunism 
we  are  in  danger  of  running  into 
the  deceitful  arms  of  state  socialism. 

We  want  neither  ‘ism’,  but  a  free 
people,  willing  to  make  necessary 
sacrifices  to  make  America  strong, 
but  ever  watching  against  losing 
our  cherished  liberities  purchased  I 
at  such  a  high  price,  by  our  fore¬ 
fathers. 

“I  believe  retailers  will  be  equal, 
as  they  have  always  been,  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  our  times.  This  is  going 
to  require  hard  work,  imagination  | 
and  ingenuity.  American  retailers 
possess  all  these  tjualities  and  will 
meet  the  challenge  ahead. 

“I  am  honored  to  serve  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  such  fine  people  in 
NRDGA,  ‘the  Voice  of  Retailing  in 
America’.’’ 


McCARGO 


1952  -  One  Lean  Year 

"PRODUCTION  of  consumer  dura- 
ble  goods  is  only  just  beginning  to 
feel  the  impact  of  government  cut¬ 
backs  on  the  use  of  strategic  materials, 
and  already  there  is  evidence  that  by 
the  end  of  1952  the  worst  of  whatever 
stringency  develops  will  have  passed. 
This  assumes  that  the  arming  and 
stockpiling  program  can  proceed  ac¬ 
cording  to  plan,  which  is  a  big  as¬ 
sumption.  But,  supposing  that  the 
nation  is  not  involved  in  a  full-scale 
war,  production  of  critical  metals  will 
have  expanded  sufficiently  within  the 
next  two  years  to  take  care  of  both  de¬ 
fense  and  civilian  needs  comfortably. 
Present  steel  capacity  of  101  million 


tons  a  year  will  have  expanded  to 
1 13.5  million  tons  by  the  end  of  1952, 
with  more  than  one-third  of  this  in¬ 
crease  scheduled  to  be  realized  this 
year.  The  peak  output  of  steel  in  this 
country  during  World  War  II  was  85 
million  tons.  The  government’s  pro¬ 
vision  for  accelerated  amortization  of 
war  plant  expansion  has  encouraged 
the  steel  mills  to  go  ahead;  in  fact,  the 
government  itself  is  now  putting  the 
brakes  on  expansion  plans,  fearing 
that  construction  needs  will  use  up  too 
much  of  current  supplies  of  steel. 

Aluminum  production,  which  rose 
19  per  cent  in  1950,  will  move  up 
another  20  per  cent  this  year;  should 
expand  60  per  cent  by  mid-'52. 

The  Defense  Production  Admini¬ 
stration  has  assigned  |10  million  to  as- 
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sist  prospectors  and  mine  o|>erators  to 
develop  new  domestic  sources  of  criti¬ 
cal  metals.  C^obalt,  scarce  anti  essen¬ 
tial,  came  entirely  from  .\frican  sources 
until  recently;  now  it  is  being  pro- 
duted  here.  It  is  almost  certain  that 
new  tlomestic  sources  of  other  import¬ 
ant  materials  can  be  developed. 

These  facts  about  the  fairly  early 
future  can  play  an  important  part  in 
consumer  buying  attitudes  if  they  are 
widely  publicized.  Trying  to  inijness 
the  public  with  the  seriousness  of  the 
world  situation,  government  speakers 
have  stressed  the  fact  that  the  nation 
must  get  to  a  peak  of  war-reatliness 
(puckly  and  maintain  it  permanently. 
.\n  indefinite  jjerioil  of  going  with¬ 
out  things  was  implied  or  sjiecifically 
predicted;  some  critics  have  calletl  this 
the  strongest  possible  incitement  to 
scare  buying.  Now,  beginning  with 
Defense  Mobilizer  Wilson’s  radio  talk 
of  February  23,  the  spokesmen  for  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  are  beginning  to 
place  more  stress  upon  the  fact  that 
after  an  initial  [ieriod  of  civilian  short¬ 
ages,  the  defense  program  can  be  main¬ 
tained  on  top  of  an  unstinted  civilian 
economy.  People  who  believe  this  will 
be  more  likely  to  stay  out  of  conn>eti- 
tive  buying  for  scarce  gootls;  they  will 
have  stronger  price-resistance;  the 
prospect  of  plentiful,  improved  and 
|X)ssibly  cheaper  goods  as  early  as  1953 
can  put  a  real  damper  on  inflation. 

The  shorter-term  prospect  in  metals 
is  for  extreme  stringency  late  this  year 
and  throughout  1952. 

Ste«l.  Steel  has  finally  come  under 
direct  government  restriction.  \  20 
per  cent  reduction  in  steel  use  has  been 
ordered  which  affects  automobiles,  ap¬ 
pliances,  including  radio  and  televis¬ 
ion  sets,  furniture  and  fixtures— in  all, 
about  150  products.  A  complete  CMP 
plan,  under  which  all  supplies  of  steel 
will  be  specifically  allocated,  is  ahead. 

.\s  far  as  second  quarter  production 
is  concerned,  the  order  merely  makes 
the  tight  supply  situation  official  for 
some  manufacturers.  They  have  al¬ 
ready  had  to  Cut  their  production  pro¬ 
grams  that  much  or  more.  For  a  good 
many,  especially  those  whose  produc¬ 
tion  is  not  diversified,  it  is  a  severe 
blow.  Consumption  rate  is  ba.sed  on 
steel  use  during  the  first  half  of  1950. 
Some  manufacturers  since  then  have 
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been  turning  to  steel  as  a  sidistitute  for 
other  scarce  or  restricted  metals,  espe¬ 
cially  copper.  Unless  they  are  small 
enough  to  be  exempt  from  the  order, 
they  are  now  at  about  the  end  of  the 
roatl  in  their  search  for  sidtstitutes. 

Effect  on  Low-End  Goods.  The  cutback 
order  leaves  it  to  the  manufacturers  to 
decide  whether  they  will  spread  re- 
(.luced  allowances  of  steel  over  as  many 
simplified  units  as  possible  or  whether 
they  will  reduce  their  unit  production, 
rite  natural  choice,  under  price  con¬ 
trol,  is  to  cut  out  the  production  ol 
items  at  the  low-price,  low-profit  end 
of  a  line  and  use  available  material  for 
the  higher-price,  higher-profit  models. 
Freedom  to  make  such  a  choice  is  not 
likely  to  last  very  long,  however.  Fhe 
National  Production  .Vuthority  has  all 
the  allocation  power  it  needs  to  en¬ 
force  historical  patterns  of  production; 
or,  for  that  matter,  it  can  allocate  ma¬ 
terials  in  such  a  way  as  to  eliminate 
deluxe  models  and  assure  the  largest 
|)ussible  unit  production  by  specifying 
austerity  models.  Similarly,  the  OPS 
can  concoct  pricing  orders  which  will 
tend  to  assure  low-end  production. 

Appliances,  Radio  and  TV.  .V  short¬ 
age  of  appliances  at  retail  does  not  yet 
exist.  The  most  wantetl  brands  in  re¬ 
frigerators  are  not  plentifid,  and  aut«»- 
matic  washers  are  scarce.  Otherwise, 
the  inventory  build-up  ol  recent 
mouths  has  been  more  than  adequate 
ill  view  of  the  letdown  in  consumer 
demand,  and  it  seems  likely  that  appli¬ 
ances  will  come  into  the  store  as  fast  as 
they  go  out  for  the  next  few  months. 
Later,  manpower  shifts  to  defense  pro¬ 
duction  will  combine  with  metal 
shortages  to  create  real  scarcities.  It  is 
notable  that  several  major  manufac¬ 
turers  have  announced  success  in  their 
search  for  substitute  materials.  .\s  an 
example,  it  is  said  that  molded  fiber- 
glas  will  be  a  permanent  replacement 
for  some  aluminum  and  steel  in  laun¬ 
dry  appliances. 

The  most  unexpecteil  production 
story  of  the  year  is  in  television  sets. 
Production  is  so  far  ahead  of  sales  that 
even  if  it  slows  to  a  trickle  in  the 
second  half  it  does  not  seem  possible 
that  the  demand  can  catch  iqj  w'ith  the 
supply  before  the  end  of  the  year.  De¬ 
fense  models  are  now  in  production 


which  reduce  the  use  of  cobalt  and 
copper  to  a  fraction  of  former  needs 
and  sid)stantially  cut  down  the  use  of 
aluminum  ami  steel.  RC'.A  aiul  IMiilro 
research,  shared  with  the  whole  indus¬ 
try,  has  maile  these  material  cuts  |xjs- 
sible,  without  ini|)airing  perlonnaiue. 

With  all  this  piodigious  mamilac- 
turing  elloi  t  going  on  in  their  l)ehalf, 
customers  arc  relatively  apathetic 
about  television  sets.  Price-cutting, 
trade-in  oilers,  and  Iniy-now  warnings 
seem  to  mind)  them  rather  than  stimu¬ 
late  action.  Stores  which  can  alford  to 
<aity  the  inventory  burden  are  bound 
to  profit  l)y  it  eventually;  the  dealers 
who  neetl  rapid  turnover  to  keep  sol¬ 
vent  are  in  a  dillerent  case.  .\  new  ex- 
|>la nation  for  the  sluggishness  of  retail 
sales  was  ollered  this  month  by  |olm  S. 
.Meek.  I'he  most  articulate  set  manu- 
latturer  oi  them  all  maintained  that 
the  industry  is  doing  too  much  talking 
al>out  its  savings  in  materials.  Uustoni- 
ers.  he  warns,  are  being  given  the  im¬ 
pression  that  “ersatz.”  sets  are  now  on 
the  market,  and  they  don’t  want  them. 
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Bedding.  The  most  pessimistic  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  steel  cutback  came  from 
the  makers  of  springs  and  mattresses, 
riiey  said  that  the  order  uses  a  par- 
tidilarly  poor  base  jjeriod  for  them; 
predicted  a  complete  stoppage  of  pro- 
diu  tion  in  all-steel  springs  and  a  40 
per  cent  cut  in  the  supply  of  inner- 
spring  mattresses  and  box  springs.  Nor 
can  they  make  up  for  the  reduced  pro¬ 
duction  of  innerspring  mattresses  by 
switching  to  solid  cotton  as  they  did 
during  the  war;  according  to  the  bed¬ 
ding  manufacturers,  cotton  filling  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  purpose  can’t  be  had. 


Aluminum.  Over  70  |)er  cent  of  alumi¬ 
num  ])roduction  will  be  taken  for  de¬ 
fense  needs  by  summer’s  end.  Theo¬ 
retically  those  fabricators  who  are  jjer- 
mitted  to  use  aluminum  for  civilian 
production  may  have  05  per  cent  of 
their  1950  consumption. 


Copper.  Like  the  aluminum  (piota, 
the  copper  order,  allowing  75  per  cent 
of  1950  usage  for  jjermitted  produc¬ 
tion,  is  pretty  academic.  Last  month 
the  list  of  prohibited  end-uses  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  include  slide  fasteners  unless 
they  are  needed  for  launderability,  a* 
(Continued  on  page  bl) 
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LETS  ARGUE 


Do  Your  Branch  Stores  Increase  Your  Good  Will? 

By  LEW  HAHN 


rr  is  pretty  generally  recognized  in  the  department  store 
6eld  that,  in  many  localities,  branch  stores  have  become  a 
necessity.  The  building  of  the  suburbs,  and  the  almost  uni¬ 
versal  traffic  jams  in  large  cities,  have  made  it  imperative  in 
many  cases  that  the  big  stores  in  the  downtown  districts  no 
longer  depend  upon  the  rich  suburban  trade  fighting  its 
way  into  the  city  shopping  district.  Ck>nsequently,  more  and 
more  stores  are  establishing  branches  in  various  suburban 
communities.  This  trend  was  slow  in  starting  because  it  was 
a  generally-held  opinion  that  the  great  financial  investment 
of  the  stores  in  downtown  locations  should  be  protected. 
Obviously,  the  more  business  which  is  done  away  from  these 
city  locations  the  greater  the  depreciation  in  such  fixed  assets 
eventually  is  bound  to  be. 

From  the  days  of  the  early  trading  posts  in  our  pioneer 
nation  it  had  been  the  custom  for  consumers  to  make  their 
way,  often  under  difficulties  and  over  many  miles,  to  the 
place  where  the  storekeeper  held  his  stock  of  merchandise. 
.\s  cities  developed  and  stores  grew  in  size,  the  people  came 
to  them  by  street  car,  horse  and  buggy,  and  on  foot.  Then 
came  the  automobile  which,  theoretically  at  least,  would 
make  it  easier  for  consumers  to  get  to  the  stores.  Automobiles 
became  so  numerous,  however,  and  required  so  much  space 
in  the  streets  that  before  long  it  became  infinitely  more 
difficult  to  reach  the  big  city  stores  by  automobile  than  it 
was  when  the  trip  necessitated  a  long  ride  on  a  street  car. 
Consumers  then  found  it  more  convenient  to  use  their  cars 
to  reach  markets  in  other  communities  where  the  traffic 
jam  had  not  yet  developed.  The  management  of  some  of 
the  large  mail  order  houses  was  quick  to  realize  what  was 
happening  and,  in  establishing  new  stores,  began  locating 
them  in  outlying  sections  where  it  was  possible  to  maintain 
large  spaces  for  the  parking  of  customers’  automobiles. 

For  some  time  the  big  stores  in  the  cities  endeavored  to 
meet  the  situation  by  providing  parking  space  for  automo¬ 
biles  near  their  own  scene  of  operations.  Sometimes  this 
I  took  the  form  of  parking  garages  erected  in  cooperation  with 
other  stores.  Sometimes  it  was  pmssible  to  procure  con- 
'eniently  located  parking  lots.  In  some  cases  buses  were 
provided  to  carry  customers  from  and  back  to  more  distant 
parking  locations.  As  by  common  consent,  however,  the  big 
ttores  did  everything  possible  to  protect  the  value  of  their 
rity  locations. 

Finally,  however,  a  few  of  the  leading  stores  tentatively 


went  about  the  business  of  setting  up  branch  stores  and 
probably  were  surprised  to  find  they  were  profitable  and 
the  old  downtown  locations  still  were  doing  business.  The 
best  developed  faculty  in  the  retail  business  being  imitative¬ 
ness,  it  was  not  long  before  the  branch  store  generally  be¬ 
came  the  accepted  thing.  Today  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
many  a  large  department  store  which  has  begun  to  take  on 
the  appearance  of  a  chain.  Unlike  the  actual  chain  store 
organization,  however,  these  chains  of  branches  frequently 
leave  considerable  to  be  desired.  If  they  would  examine 
their  of>eration  from  the  standpoint  of  their  customers,  and 
would-be  customers,  many  a  store  with  three  or  four,  or  half 
a  dozen,  branches,  would  make  the  discovery  that  something 
more  efficient  is  needed  in  the  way  of  management  for  suc¬ 
cessful  branch  store  operation  than  is  required  in  conducting 
retail  operations  all  under  one  roof.  At  this  point  it  is  well 
to  inquire  whether  branch  stores  are  adding  to  the  long- 
established  good  will  of  the  parent  company  or  are  gradually 
sending  customers  away  to  other  forms  of  retailing. 

We  have  had  some  experience,  as  a  consumer,  with  some 
branch  stores  which  have  left  us  wondering  how  any  effi¬ 
cient  store  organization  could  possibly  be  guilty  of  all  the 
lapses  and  omissions  which  we  have  encountered.  We  are 
thinking  especially  of  one  store  which  for  many  years  we 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  stores  in  which  to 
shop.  It  now  has  several  branch  stores  and  our  rather  fre¬ 
quent  contact  with  one  of  these  branches  has  quite  uni¬ 
formly  been  the  most  disappointing  shopping  experience 
that  we  can  remember.  It  seems  the  store  is  always  out  of 
everything  we  want.  It  is  a  common  experience  to  see 
goods  displayed  in  the  store  and  then,  when  one  decides 
to  purchase  the  thing  displayed,  he  is  without  a  moment’s 
hesitation  informed  by  a  salesperson— “  We  do  not  have  it 
in  stock.” 

We  always  have  recognized,  and  frequently  have  sptoken 
and  written  on  the  theme  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
retail  business  must  be  done  through  the  customer’s  willing¬ 
ness  to  compromise,  since  it  is  quite  impossible  for  any  store 
to  have  everything  for  which  any  customer  may  ask.  Be¬ 
cause  of  our  recognition  of  this  fact,  we  are  not  inclined  to 
be  captious  in  our  criticism.  Salesmanship  is  essentially  the 
art  of  making  it  easy  for  the  customer  to  compromise.  If 
therefore,  we  encounter  in  a  branch  store  the  sort  of  sales- 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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LJ  ^  SORTAG  ILLIISTRATF 


SORTAG  ILLUSTRATED  ACTUAL  SIZE 


SORTAG  ready-to-wear  price  tickets  now  can  be  designed  to 
provide  much  greater  sorting  flexibility. 

Sorting  positions  can  be  assigned  as  you  want  them  —  to  fit 
your  store’s  system  —  to  get  the  information  you  need.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  ticket  illustrated,  the  quick,  efficient  needle  sort  can 
be  used  for  classification,  house  number,  and  style  number;  the 
positions  assigned  here  permit  coding  of  80  classifications,  400 
house  numbers,  any  four-digit  style  number.  Other  breakdowns 
can  be  set  up  just  as  easily. 

Hand  sorting  of  ticket  stubs  is  tedious,  time-consuming,  costly. 
With  SORTAG  you  can  needle  sort  150  or  more  unit  control  stubs 
at  a  time.  The  SORTAG  sort  gives  you  all  your  major  breakdowns 
—  provides  the  information  you  need  for  buying  action,  facilitates 
subsequent  posting  of  style  records. 

SORT AGS  for  Ready-To-Wear  are  imprinted  in  your  marking 
room  on  the  Dennison  SORTAG  Dial-Set.  Copy  is  set  by  the  fast 
Dennison  Dial-Set  method  and  tags  are  run  off  at  the  rate  of  165 
impressions  per  minute.  The  printed  code  is  then  translated  into 
notches  along  the  edge  of  the  tag  by  the  SORTAG  notcher  which 
can  cut  as  many  as  25  tags  at  a  time. 

With  SORTAG,  if  you  wish,  you  may  retain  other  Dial-Set 
marking  features :  color-for-size,  return  ticketing  for  merchandise 


with  a  high  percentage  of  customer  returns,  matching  numbers  for 
two-piece  garments. 

SORTAG  can  also  be  used  to  mark  any  other  merchandise  on 
stub  ticket  unit  control  —  for  which  this  size  ticket  is  suitable. 

Contact  your  Dennison  representative  or  write  for  complete  in¬ 
formation  today.  We  can  help  you  if  you  tell  us  what  you  sort  for, 
the  order  in  which  you  sort,  and  the  highest  number  in  your  code 
for  each  breakdown. 

If  ticket  stub  sorting  is  your  problem 


r 
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IS  your  answer 


MARKING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


DF.NNISON  AA  A  N  U  FACTU  Rl  NG  COMPANY,  Framingham,  Massachusetts 
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REPORT  FROM  WASHINGTON 


By  JOHN  HAZEN 
IVashington  Representative,  NRDGA 

Fkbruary  28,  1951 

Texts.  Although  there  has  been  a  long  parade  of  witnesses 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  discussing  various 
aspects  of  the  tax  problem,  there  seems  little  interest  in  pass¬ 
ing  a  tax  bill  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  request  for  drastic  increases  in  excises  in  addition  to 
sharp  upward  movements  in  personal  and  corporate  rates 
has  not  met  with  much  support  on  the  “hill”.  This  has  been 
due  to  the  rising  flood  of  mail  devoted  almost  entirely  to 
taxes.  Congressmen  have  been  brought  to  the  realization 
that  the  average  taxpayer  is  becoming  more  and  more  in¬ 
terested  in  economy.  The  stories  emanating  from  the 
Hoover  Committee  and  various  taxpayer  groups  have 
aroused  thousands  of  people  throughout  the  country. 

If  Congress  approves  the  Truman  requests,  and  we  doubt 
it,  the  tax  load  would  hit  a  new  high— 38  per  cent  higher 
than  the  previous  peak  in  1945.  The  average  family  of  four 
would  have  to  pay  $1,728  in  Federal  taxes.  To  draw  a  com¬ 
parison,  the  picture  would  look  like  this:  In  1929,  indi¬ 
viduals  paid  about  1  billion  dollars  in  income  taxes.  If  the 
Truman  plan  passes,  they  will  pay  just  short  of  30  billion 
dollars  in  1951.  Corporations  paid  $1.2  billions  in  1929 
and  would  pay  $23  billions  under  the  Truman  proposal. 
The  consumer  picture  becomes  more  difficult  with  the  new 
excise  proposals.  In  1929,  a  boom  year,  excises  brought  in  a 
half  billion  dollars.  In  1951,  under  the  present  plan,  the 
excise  take  would  total  $11.2  billions. 

Students  of  the  budget  agree  that  drastic  savings  can  be 
achieved  if  enough  pressure  is  created  throughout  the 
country.  Senator  Byrd’s  recent  report  on  Federal  employ¬ 
ment  has  gained  the  widest  publicity  and  has  done  much 
to  crystallize  public  opinion  on  this  subject. 

Ralph  Button  of  Allied  Stores  Corporation  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  NRDGA’s  Taxation  Committee,  appeared  for  the 
Association  before  the  Ways  and  Means  C^ommittee  recently. 
Mr.  Button’s  statement  was  well  received  by  the  C^ommittee. 

Mr.  Button  made  a  strong  plea  for  economy  and  stated 
that  “we  are  not  convinced  that  $16.5  billions  more  revenue 
is  needed  to  balance  the  budget.  It  has  been  indicated  by  a 
number  of  members  of  Congress  that  the  President’s  budget 
could  be  reduced  anywhere  from  2.5  billion  to  9  billion 
dollars.’’ 

It  seems  apparent  now  that  studies  of  Federal  revenue 
needs  will  continue  for  some  weeks  with  mid-fall  as  the  most 
likely  period  for  the  approval  of  a  new  tax  bill. 

Postal  Rates.  Hearings  have  been  in  progress  on  a  new 
postal  bill  designed  to  increase  revenues  by  $163  millions, 
which  is  $19  millions  short  of  the  President’s  request. 


Briefly,  the  bill  would  double  the  postage  on  postcards 
and  drop-letters  to  increase  revenues  more  than  $48  millions. 
Seconcl  class  rates  would  l>e  increased  50  per  cent  the  first 
year,  25  |}er  cent  the  second  year,  and  25  per  cent  the  third 
year  to  yield  in  total  an  additional  $40  millions.  Third  class 
rates  would  be  increased  from  1  cent  to  2  cents.  Fourth 
class  matter,  of  particular  importance  to  retailers,  is  not 
covered  in  the  House  bill  (HR  2982).  The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  has  already  filed  its  request  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  a  span  of  increase  in  fourth 
class  mail  to  yield  $105  millions. 

COD  rates  would  be  doubled  from  5  cents  to  10  cents, 
special  delivery  costs  would  be  increased  to  23  cents,  and  a 
boost  in  money  order  fees  is  also  in  the  making. 

Defense  Production  Act.  The  act  under  which  price  and 
wage  controls  were  established  will  expire  on  June  30th  of 
this  year.  Already  plans  are  under  way  to  give  the  present 
act  a  rather  thorough  going  over.  I.abor  unions  have  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  are  opposed  to  the  tie-in  Ijetween  prices 
and  wages.  Retailers  (juietly  complained  when  the  act  was 
passed  that  the  relationship  between  prices  and  wages  was 
rather  weak  and  ineffective  and  should  be  strengthened.  As 
we  mentioned  in  this  column  many  months  ago,  the  Defense 
Production  Act  provides  for  the  “control”  of  prices  and  the 
“stabilization”  of  wages.  The  former  is  a  “freeze”,  the  latter 
is  rather  uncertain  and  subject  to  opinion. 

When  the  act  comes  up  for  consicleration,  efforts  will  be 
made  not  only  to  secure  a  more  effective  relationship  be¬ 
tween  wages  and  prices,  but  retailers  are  expected  to  fight 
for  a  continuation  of  the  prohibition  upon  the  “highest  price 
line  limitation”  tyj>e  of  regulation  and  to  prevent,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  the  desire  of  some  to  draft  into  the  legislative  language 
what  in  effect  would  be  profit  control. 

A  major  weakness  in  the  present  legislation  is  the  absence 
of  a  prohibition  against  the  dangerous  “Maximum  Average 
Price”  type  of  order  that  caused  retailers  and  manufacturers 
so  much  trouble  during  OPA.  As  a  result  of  MAP  orders, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  needed  merchan¬ 
dise  was  withheld  from  the  market  because  of  the  inability 
of  the  manufacturer  to  deliver  merchandise  in  the  same  price 
lines  and  in  the  exact  quantities  as  in  a  base  period.  Al¬ 
though  efforts  were  made  by  NRDGA  and  others  during  the 
drafting  stages  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  the 
subject  of  .MAP  was  not  treated. 

Copies  of  bills,  agency  orders,  and  government  reports  are 
available  by  writing  the  Washington  office  of  the  association 
at  711  14th  Street,  N.  ^V^, Washington,  D.  C. 
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Thi$  is  thm  tmxt  of  a  state¬ 
ment  delivered  by  /Mr. 
Button  for  the  NROGA 
Taxation  Committee  at  a 
hearing  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee,  February  28. 


The  Taxation  Piogram 


RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  NRDGA 


By  Ralph  W.  Button 

Chairman,  NRDGA  Taxation  Committee 
and  Assistant  Secretary,  Allied  Stores  Corporation 


1^  VER  increasing  expenditures  in 
^  the  Federal  budget  call  for  drastic 
action  by  Congress  in  demanding  that 
non-essential  items  in  the  proposed 
budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  be 
reduced.  President  Truman  in  his  re¬ 
cent  budget  message  recommended 
Federal  expenditures  of  $71.6  billion 
for  the  hscal  year  commencing  July  1, 
1952. 

The  President  is  insisting  upon  a 
“pay-as-you-go”  fiscal  |X)licy.  We, 
along  with  other  leading  business  or¬ 
ganizations  and  most  economists,  advo¬ 
cate  that  piolicy. 

With  recommended  expenditures 
for  fiscal  1952  amounting  to  $71.6  bil¬ 
lion  and  with  estimated  ta.x  revenues 
of  $55.1  billion  there  would  appear  to 
be  an  apparent  deficit  of  $16.5  billion. 
The  President  has  recommended  an  in¬ 
crease  in  personal  income  taxes,  cor¬ 
porate  taxes  and  excise  taxes  to  raise 
$10  billion  which,  in  his  opinion,  will 
only  meet  part  of  the  deficit.  He  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  remaining  $6.5  billion 
of  additional  revenue,  which  according 
to  his  estimates  will  be  needed,  be  con¬ 
sidered  at  a  later  date. 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
some  stability  concerning  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  their  tax  liabilities,  .\lreadv 


we  have  had  two  revenue  raising  meas¬ 
ures  in  less  than  12  months. 

In  entering  fiscal  1952  we  find  our 
citizenry  burdened  with  as  heavy  a 
load  of  taxation  as  normally  would 
have  lieen  expected  only  in  an  all  out 
war.  There  should  be  no  complaints, 
however,  if  the  need  for  this  heavy 
amount  of  taxation  can  be  shown. 

Additional  taxes  should  not  be  lev¬ 
ied,  however,  without  first  making  a 
careful  study  of  the  actual  revenue 
needs  of  this  emergency.  A  single  tax 
bill  conceived  in  justice  and  equity 
and  designed  to  fully  meet  our  fiscal 
requirements  will  merit  the  support  of 
the  taxpayers. 

We  are  not  convinced  that  $16.5  bil¬ 
lion  more  revenue  is  now  needed  to 
balance  the  budget.  It  has  been  indi¬ 
cated  by  a  number  of  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  that  the  President’s  budget  could 
be  reduced  anywhere  from  $2.5  billion 
to  $9  billion.  The  President  has  called 
u|>on  the  American  people  to  “prepare 
to  accept  some  reduction  in  their 
standard  of  living.”  While  we  are  in 
complete  agreement  that  the  American 
people  should  at  this  time  be  called 
upon  to  make  sacrifices  and  willingly 
endure  the  deprivation  of  many  of  the 
things  that  they  have  become  accus¬ 


tomed  to,  it  would  seem  the  simplest 
kind  of  fair  play,  that  the  Federal  Ciov- 
ernment  should  point  the  way,  should 
set  the  example,  should  trim  the  fat  off 
every  unnecessary  expenditure.  Unless 
the  people  are  convinced  that  their 
Government  is  willing  to  do  for  itself 
what  it  is  suggesting  its  citizens  do, 
there  can  f>e  no  measure  of  success. 

It  is  intended  that  the  President’s 
budget  of  $17.6  billion  indicates  that 
government  is  to  be  conducted  as 
usual.  Members  of  (Congress  and  many 
leading  organizations  have  indicated 
the  areas  where  governmental  expendi¬ 
tures  may  be  curtailed  and  drastically 
reduced. 

We  believe  that  the  Inulget  tan  and 
must  be  reduced  by  S7  billion  to  $9 
billion.  The  elimination  of  non-c,ssen- 
tial  programs  w'ill  take  courage,  but 
the  economic  welfare  of  this  country  as 
a  whole  should  be  the  guiding  print  i- 
ple  in  determining  budget  cuts  anti 
not  political  considerations  designed 
to  get  votes. 

Reduction  of  governmental  expen¬ 
ditures  is  therefore  the  item  of  first  im- 
jjortance  in  arriving  at  a  balanced 
budget.  If  we  assume  a  maximum  re¬ 
duction  of  $9  billion  in  the  President’s 
$71.6  billion  budget,  the  amount  ot 
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revenue  required  would  Ire  $62.6 
'  billion. 

i  The  estimated  receipts  for  fiscal  year 
;  1952  are  stated  at  $55.1  billion.  The 
addition.il  revenue  needed  to  meet  a 
budget  of  $62.6  billion  is  $7.5  billion. 

■  There  are  four  basic  principles 
which  must  be  followed  in  the  adop- 
!  tion  of  a  sound  and  equitable  tax 
program.  With  tax  imposts  becoming 
i  increasingly  more  severe  it  is  doubly 
"  important  that  any  new  tax  program 
be  tested  by  these  four  principles. 

1.  The  program  must  be  fair  and 
should  fall  equitably  on  all  groups 
without  fear  or  favor. 

2.  The  program  should  not  stifle  in¬ 
centive  but  rather  should  encour¬ 
age  production  and  savings,  thus 
resulting  in  the  further  expansion 
of  production  and  the  economy. 

3.  The  program  should  be  long  term 
and  realistic. 

4.  The  program  should  l)e  shaped  to 
produce  adequate  revenues  in  the 
light  of  the  conditions  now  con- 

1  fronting  us. 

With  these  principles  in  mind,  we 
recommend  the  following  program. 

I 

Loopholes.  The  President  has  repeat- 
i  edly  requested  and  we  heartily  concur 
that  Congress  should  act  to  close  exist¬ 
ing  loopholes.  While  time  does  not 
i  permit  a  detailed  account  of  ail  of 
i  them,  1  would  like  to  make  reference 
■  to  at  least  three  of  them: 
i!  (a)  Tax  Exempts.  State  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  securities  are  presently  exempt- 
f,  ed  from  the  payment  of  income  taxes, 
j;  .\s  you  are  all  aware  it  is  not  the  small 
i;  income  taxpayer  who  makes  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  this  kind  of  security  but  rather 
the  well-to-do.  There  seems  to  Ire  no 
valid  reason  why  this  income  should 
j  continue  tax  free,  no  matter  what  the 
1  historical  reasons  may  have  Ireen. 

!  (b)  Cooperatwes.  .Many  types  of 

;  coo|reratives  still  remain  outside  the 
j  scope  of  our  tax  structure.  In  many 
P  instances  these  cooperatives  compete 
]  directly  with  private  industry  and  en¬ 
gage  in  the  type  of  business  which  is 
p  nonnally  conducted  for  profit,  but 
I  they  are  at  present  exempted  from 
!  paying  any  part  of  the  cost  of  govern- 
p  ment  which  is  as  essential  to  their  con- 
_  tinued  existence  as  to  yours  and  mine, 
j  (c)  Withholding  Dividends.  .\  care- 

j  STORES 


ful  study  should  be  made  of  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  requiring  corporations  to 
withhold  10  per  cent  of  the  dividends 
and  interest  paid  by  them  to  indi¬ 
viduals.  cursory  examination  indi¬ 
cates  some  revenue  loss  from  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  individuals  to  report  the  full 
amount  of  dividends  and  interest  re¬ 
ceived. 

All  segments  of  our  economy  should 
share  equally  in  the  tax  burdens  im¬ 
posed  upon  us.  True  democratic  prin¬ 
ciples  require  the  participation  of  all 
groups  in  defraying  the  costs  of  de¬ 
fense.  It  has  been  estimated  that  tax 
receipts  from  this  source  would  be 
$1.2  billion. 

Personal  Income  Taxes.  We  agree 
with  the  President’s  recommendation 
that  the  jjersonal  income  tax  should 
Ire  increased  by  4  percentage  {xrints  in 
all  brackets.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
increase  will  produce  $3.6  billion. 

The  individual  exemptions  should 
be  reduced  from  $600  to  $500.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  reduction  in  ex¬ 
emptions  would  produce  $2.5  billion. 
We  may  be  criticized  for  suggesting  a 
reduction  in  the  personal  exemptions. 
.\  quick  analysis  of  the  distribution  of 
income  will  show  the  necessity  for  this 
reduction.  It  is  reported  that  42,965,- 
200  returns  were  filed  in  1950.  Of  this 
number  90.6  per  cent  were  from  indi¬ 
viduals  earning  $5,000  a  year  or  less. 
The  total  net  income  reported  was 
140.8  billion  dollars  of  which  69.4  jier 
cent  is  in  the  $5,000  or  under  bracket, 
13.5  per  cent  is  in  the  $5,000-$  10,000 
bracket  and  9.2  per  cent  in  the  $10,000- 
$25,000  bracket  or  a  total  of  92.1  |)er 
cent.  It  should  be  obvious  that  if  large 
amounts  of  revenue  are  to  be  raised  it 
must  come  from  the  lower  income 
brackets. 

The  foregoing  recommendations 
have  thus  far  produced  $7.3  billion  of 
the  $7.5  billion  needed  to  balance  a 
budget  of  $62.6  billion  as  reduced 
above.  However,  it  is  recognized  that 
the  reduction  in  expenditures  advo¬ 
cated  may  fall  short  of  the  $9  billion 
suggested  above.  We  therefore  make 
further  recommendations  as  follows. 

Corporate  Tax.  The  cor|X)rate  normal 
and  surtax  is  now  levied  at  the  rate  of 
47  per  cent.  We  believe  that  this  rate 
could  be  increased  to  a  maximum  of 
50  per  cent.  This  increase,  it  is  esti¬ 


mated,  would  produce  approximately 
$1.2  billion. 

We  believe  that  a  tax  rate  of  more 
than  50  per  cent  coupled  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  excess  profits  tax  would  tend  to 
encourage  waste  and  extravagance.  A 
higher  rate  would  stifle  incentive  to  re¬ 
duce  expenses,  and  might  result  in 
management  treating  certain  expvendi- 
tures  as  prudent  which  under  other 
circumstances  would  be  frowned  upon. 

Further  expansion  and  growth  of 
small  business  would  be  curtailed.  Fi¬ 
nancing  avenues  op>en  to  large  cor¬ 
porations  are  not  usually  available  to 
small  business.  Their  expansion  must 
Im?  financed  out  of  retained  earnings. 

Excis*  Taxeit..  The  President  has 
recommended  the  inclusion  of  certain 
additional  itepis  to  be  taxed  under  the 
manufacturer^’  excise  tax,  the  retail¬ 
ers’  excise  tax  and  the  miscellaneous 
excise  tax  classifications.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  these  changes  and  increases 
will  produce  $3  billion. 

The  tax  program  we  have  thus  far 
advocated  will  produce  an  estimated 
amount  of  .$8.5  billion.  This  is  in  ex¬ 
cess,  by  $1  billion,  of  the  $7.5  billion 
we  have  previously  stated  as  beii^ 
necessary  to  balance  the  $62.6  billion 
budget.  We  therefore  recommend  that 
Secretary  Snyder’s  proposal  be  adjust¬ 
ed  to  produce  $1.5  billion. 

Retailers,  historically,  have  always 
been  opposed  to  taxes  on  consumption 
on  the  ground  that  such  taxes  are  re¬ 
gressive.  Retailers  have  accepted  these 
taxes  because  of  the  great  need  for 
revenue. 

The  NRDCiA  Taxation  Commit¬ 
tee  has  approved  the  President’s  rec¬ 
ommendation  concerning  excise  taxes 
provided  that  the  additions  to  the  list 
of  taxable  articles  and  the  rates  speci¬ 
fied  are  limited  to  those  proposed  by 
•Secretary  Snyder. 

The  Sales  Tax.  If,  however.  Congress 
further  broadens  the  base  both  for 
manufacturers’  excise  taxes  and  retail¬ 
ers’  excise  taxes  to  an  extent  that 
amounts  to  a  general  sales  tax  at  the 
manufacturing  level,  then  retailers 
would  propose  that  the  manufactur¬ 
ers’  excise  taxes,  except  liquor,  tobacco 
and  gasoline,  be  repealed  and  a  na¬ 
tional  retail  sales  tax  be  enacted. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  re|>eat  the 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Hecht’s  saltUe  to  school  teachers  ad,  from 
an  institutional  series  which  won  a  gold 
award  for  over  $9  million  stores. 


For  “pioneering  in  advertising,”  Ohrbach's 
was  a  gold  award  winner  with  its  highly 
successful  series  based  on  “high  fashion  at 
low  prices”  and  “business  in  millions, 
profit  in  pennies.” 


GOLD  MEDA 


The  newspaper  ads  reproduced 
here  are  among  the  first-prize 
winners  in  the  Sales  Promotion  Di¬ 
vision’s  annual  contest  this  year. 
They  show  considerable  variety  in 
copy  and  art  approach,  but  all  have 
one  thing  in  common— they  pro¬ 
duced!  The  judges  this  year  based 
their  decisions  primarily  on  results. 

Among  the  gold  award  winners 
were:  Marshall  Field  &  Co..  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  Ohrbach’s,  New  York,  for 
pioneering  an  advertising  idea; 
Kresge-Newark  and  The  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  for  fashion  series; 
Hecht  Company,  Washington,  for 


an  institutional  series;  Woodward 
&  Lothrop,  Washington,  for  a  new 
store  opening  series;  Wolf  & 
Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  for  a 
merchandising  idea. 

In  the  over  $5  million  volume 
group,  first  prize  went  to  Joskc’s, 
San  Antonio,  Texas;  second,  to  The 
Bon  Marche,  Seattle;  third,  Joseph 
Horne  Company,  Pittsburgh; 
fourth.  The  White  House,  San 
Francisco. 

Among  $2  to  $5  million  volume 
stores,  first  prize  went  to  the  |.  C. 
Macinnes  Company,  Worcester. 
Mass.;  second,  to  John  G.  Myers. 


EASY  SPINDRI^ 

Docs  Yqur  W«^’8  g 

in  1  how  I 


This  ad,  a  first  prize  winner  in  the 
over-$5  million  class,  sold  371  Easy 
washing  machines  for  Jostle’s  of 
Texas  in  the  month  after  the  inser¬ 
tion,  and  helped  the  San  Antonio 
store  maintain  its  enviable  record 
for  major  appliatue  sales. 
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Albany,  N.  Y.;  third,  Luckey,  Platt 
it  Company,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

First  prize  for  stores  in  the  under 
$2  million  group  went  to  Purcell’s. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.;  second,  John 
Bressmer  Company,  Springfield. 
Ill.;  third,  VV.  W.  Mertz.  Company, 
Torrington,  Conn. 

There  were  also  honorable  men¬ 
tions  in  all  categories. 

Howard  Abrahams,  manager  ot 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division,  has 
announced  that  the  winning  entries 
will  be  the  subject  of  a  hook  to  he 
published  this  spring. 


In  the  $2  million  and  under  volume 
group,  top  award  went  to  PurcelFs,  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.,  for  a  December  summer 
suit  ad  which  more  than  doubled  unit 
sales  of  any  previous  suit  promoticm. 
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Progress  report  ad  for  Us  Bethesda-Chevy 
Chase  suburban  store  brought  Woodward 
&  Lothrop,  Washington,  a  gold  medal 
award.  This  was  the  first  of  a  series  lead¬ 


ing  up  to  the  opening  of  the  new  brttnch. 


Above,  in  the  institutional  fudging,  Mar¬ 
shall  Field’s  “Pace”,  its  magazine  ivithin 
a  newspaper,  received  a  gold  award  for 
an  original  ad  approach. 


Left,  in  the  $2-5  million  volume  group, 
Maclnnes,  Worcester,  Mcus.  won  first  prize 
for  its  selection-stressing  blouse  ad. 


Right,  one  of  the  ads  from  the  gold  medal 
winning  Fashion  Series  by  The  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles  in  the  oi>er-S5  million  group. 
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For  "pioneering  in  (ulvertisint’,"  Ohrhath's 
leas  a  aoUl  aieanl  winner  leith  its  hitihly 
successful  series  based  on  fashion  at 

loie  prices”  and  “business  in  millions, 
prop!  in  pennies.” 


Hecht's  salute  to  school  tern  hers  ad,  from 
an  institutional  series  ivhich  icon  a  ffold 
ateard  for  over  Si  million  stores. 


GOLD  MEDAL 


THK  iiew.spapcr  ads  rcprodiucci 
here  are  among  ihe  lirsi-pri/e 
winners  in  the  .Sales  Promotion  Di¬ 
vision’s  annual  contest  this  vear. 
They  show  considerable  variety  in 
copy  and  art  approach,  bnt  all  have 
one  thing  in  (ommon— thev  pro¬ 
duced!  The  judges  this  vear  based 
their  decisions  primarily  on  results. 

Among  the  gold  award  winners 
were:  .Marshall  Field  To..  C'.hi- 
cago.  and  Ohrhat  h’s.  New  \  ork.  lor 
pioneering  an  advertising  idea; 
Kresge-.Newark  and  The  liroadw;iv. 
l.os  .\ngeles.  lor  fashion  series; 
Hecht  C!ompanv.  Washington,  lor 


;in  institutional  series;  Woodward 
.'s:  Lothroj).  W;ishington.  lor  .i  new 
store  opening  series;  Woll  Sc 
Dessauer,  Fcjrt  Wayne.  Ind..  lor  .i 
merchandising  idea. 

In  the  over  million  vohnnt 
grouj).  first  prize  went  to  joske’s, 
.S;in  .Vntoitio.  Texas;  .second,  to  The 
lion  Marche.  .Seattle;  third,  joseph 
Horne  T.omp;iny.  Pittsburgh; 
fourth,  rite  XN'hite  l-Iouse.  .San 
Fr;uicisco. 

.Vmong  S'J  to  .S.a  million  vohirnt 
stores,  first  prize  went  to  the  |. 
.Mat  Innes  ('.omjtanv.  Worcester. 
Mass.;  second,  to  [ohn  (i.  .Mvers. 


EASY  SPINDRIER 

Does  Your  Week’s  Wash 

in  1  hour 


This  ad,  a  first  prize  winner  in  the 
over-S^  million  class,  sold  171  Eas\ 
washitif’  machines  for  Joske's  of 
Texas  in  the  month  after  the  huer- 
tion,  and  helped  the  San  Antonio 
store  maintain  its  enviable  retard 
for  major  appliance  sales. 
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I  Tutoress  repuri  iiu  jar  its  neinesuti-S4rievy 
(Jiase  suhurhan  store  brought  IV trotlward 
Jr  Luthrofr,  IVashington,  a  gold  medal 
tnenrd.  This  teas  the  first  of  a  series  lead¬ 
ing  uf>  to  the  ofrening  of  the  nete  braruh. 


Mbaiiv,  N.  V.;  third,  Lutkey,  Platt 
^•Compaiiv,  Potiglikeepsie,  N.  Y. 

First  prize  lor  stores  in  the  iiiider 
S2  million  >fronp  went  to  Piin  ell’s. 
|atkson\ ille,  Kla.;  second,  john 
llrcssinei  (loinpanv.  Spriin^field. 
III.;  third.  \V.  \V.  Mertz  ('oinpanv. 
rerrinj^ton.  Conn. 

I  here’  were  also  honorahle  men 
lions  in  .ill  categories. 

Howard  .\hrahains.  niana<,>er  ol 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division,  has 
.imioimced  that  the  winning  entries 
will  be  the  siil>|c‘ct  ot  a  hook  to  he 
iiuhlished  this  sprint;. 


Left,  in  the  S2-r  million 
Matlnnes,  IVort ester,  Mas 
for  its  seleetion-stressing 


In  the  52  million  inul  under  I'olume 
groufr,  tofi  tneard  leent  to  Purcell’s,  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.,  for  a  December  summer 
suit  ad  lehich  more  than  doubled  unit 
sales  of  any  previous  suit  promotion. 


Ibove,  in  the  institutional  judging.  Mai- 
shall  Field's  “Pate",  its  magazine  within 
a  newspaper,  received  a  gold  aivard  foi 
an  original  ad  approat  h. 


AT  THE  RUE-KUMLER  COMPANY,  DAYTOII 


eighth  floor,  another  gravity  conveys# 
was  installed  which  allows  the  difr' 
charged  {package  to  come  down  frost: 
ceiling  height  to  waist  height  where  it 
can  be  distributed  to  the  individual 
merchandise  checkers. 

Every  precautionary  measure  has 
been  taken  to  make  our  vertical  lift! 
absolutely  safe.  An  example  of  this  isj 
the  battery  of  electric  eyes  we  have  in-  j 
stalled  at  the  discharge  point.  These: 
electric  eyes  assure  us  that  in  the  event  j 
a  package  for  one  reason  or  anotherj 
becomes  lodged  in  the  lift  the  median- i 
ism  will  automatically  be  shut  off. 

A  series  of  belt  conveyors  is  used  fori 
distributing  packages  discharged  from 
the  lift  to  the  individual  merchandise! 
checkers.  Two  belt  conveyors  were  in-j 
stalled,  one  for  transp>orting  packages] 
to  our  ready-to-wear  room  located  216  ^ 


nel.  Vertical  transportation  was  one  of 
our  major  bottlenecks  because  of  the 
volume  of  shipments  moving  over  our 
receiving  platform.  Our  elevators  were 
taxed  to  capacity,  often  causing  ship¬ 
ments  to  back  up  on  our  receiving 
dock  and  causing  cramped  conditions 
on  our  platform.  Faced  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  either  installing  a  third  freight 
elevator  or  some  other  means  of  verti¬ 
cal  transportation,  we  decided  on  a 
vertical  lift. 

This  lift  is  a  ferris  wheel  type  of 
conveyor  with  multiple  carriers  spaced 
at  intervals;  upon  these  carriers  pack¬ 
ages  ride  from  our  receiving  platform 
to  our  eighth  floor  checking  and  mark¬ 
ing  room.  Each  carrier  accommodates 
packages  up  to  3'  x  3'  x  4'  in  size  with 
a  maximum  weight  of  400  pounds  per 
carrier.  Packages  so  small  that  they 
might  slip  between  the  fingers  of  the 
carrier  are  placed  in  tote  boxes  and 
then  fed  into  the  lift.  This  vertical  lift  The  belt  going  to  our 

must  be  manually  fed;  however,  the  room  discharges  onto  a  g 

manufacturer  is  working  on  some  sort  or  running  the  full  lengi 

of  automatic  feed  which  will  effect  from  which  packages  are 

further  savings  on  our  receiving  plat-  tributed  to  the  indivi( 

form.  wear  checkers. 

Since  the  of>ening  to  the  lift  is  lo-  The  second  conveyor 
cated  15-30  feet  from  the  points  at  full  length  of  our  checl 

which  we  unload  “over  the  road”  has  three  discharge  po 

trucks,  it  was  necessary  to  install  grav-  these  discharge  pK>ints  ; 

ity  conveyors  from  the  tail  gate  of  the  by  electrically  operated  < 

trucks  to  the  vertical  lift.  It  is  p>ossible  third  discharge  point  is 

by  the  simple  shove  of  a  package  30  conveyor  line.  All  three 

feet  away  to  cause  this  package  to  ride  charge  are  controlled  b^ 

the  conveyor  to  the  opening  of  the  lift  operated  by  the  freight 

where  it  is  fed  onto  the  carrier.  At  the  cated  84  feet  from  th< 

discharge  |x>int  of  the  lift  on  our  charge  ]x>int. 


By  Eugene  H.  Wabler 

Traffic  Manager 

The  RJke-Kumler  Ckmipany,  Dayton 
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stores  generally 
have  neglected  the  Receiving  and 
Marking  Department.  It  is  often  dis¬ 
tressingly  hampered  by  lack  of  three 
things— space,  equipment,  and  high 
calibre  p>ersonnel. 

Our  store,  unfortunately,  was  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  general  rule.  With  high 
costs  of  opieration  staring  us  in  the  face, 
we  decided  to  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns  and  do  something  about  it. 

Our  objectives  were  to  sp>eed  the 
flow  of  merchandise  through  the  Re¬ 
ceiving  and  Marking  Room  to  the  sell¬ 
ing  floor  and  to  do  this  at  a  minimum 
cost  of  opteration  without  sacrificing 
the  good  will  of  our  p>ersonnel.  Our 
review  pointed  out  that  we  had  a  defi¬ 
nite  need  for  better  materials  handling, 
better  papter  work  handling,  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  bottlenecks  in  both,  and  a 
more  systematic  training  program  for 
p>ersonnel. 

Our  Receiving  and  Marking  Depart¬ 
ment  is  located  on  the  eighth  floor  of 
our  main  building,  serviced  by  two 
high  sp>eed  freight  elevators  and  one 
service  elevator  which,  for  the  most 
port,  is  used  for  transporting  p>erson- 


.\n  addrcM  before  a  session  of  the  Store  Man- 
a|;eiiient  Division,  NRDGA  Convention,  Janu¬ 
ary.  1951. 
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Part  of  tho  mochanizod  rocoiving  and  chocking 
procoduro,  shown  in  sequence  from  top  to 
bottom:  1 .  Writing  the  receiving  record  and  load* 
ing  the  vertical  lift  at  the  receiving  platform. 
2.  Discharge  point  of  vertical  lift  in  the  8th  floor 
receiving  department.  3.  Dispatching  shipments 
to  various  checking  lines.  4.  Two  checking  lines 
showing  shipment  being  deflected  ofF  conveyor. 


These  two  conveyor  belts  run  from 
waist  height  to  ceiling  height  and,  at 
the  discharge  points,  gravity  chutes 
bring  the  packages  to  a  workable 
height  where  they  are  processed  by  the 
merchandise  checkers. 

We  also  installed  a  belt  conveyor  in 
our  order  checking  office  which  carries 
retailed  marking  sheets  to  our  central 
ticket  room  where  price  tickets  are 
made.  We  have  just  contracted  for 
another  belt  conveyor  running  from 
our  merchandise  stock  room  to  our 
two  dumbwaiters  servicing  the  selling 
Hoor. 

These  dumbwaiters  are  used  for 
transporting  flll-in  stock  orders  from 
our  general  stock  room  to  the  selling 
floor.  Since  our  stock  rooms  are  locat¬ 
ed  quite  a  distance  from  the  dumb¬ 
waiters,  during  our  busy  season  we 
have  kept  two  to  three  jieople  busy 
running  back  and  forth  filling  requisi¬ 
tions.  Now  we  will  be  able  to  place 
requisitioned  merchandise  in  tote 
boxes  and  transport  them  by  means  of 
this  conveyor  to  the  dumbwaiter. 

1  would  like  to  call  to  your  at¬ 
tention  certain  advantages  which  we 
believe  have  accrued  as  a  result  of 
mechanization.  It:  (1)  conserves  floor 
space;  (2)  speeds  work  flow;  (3)  short¬ 
ens  checking  time;  (4)  reduces  hand- 
{Continued  on  page  55) 
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We  also  installed  a  timer,  synchron¬ 
ized  with  the  speed  of  the  belt,  which 
indicates  to  the  dispatcher  when  a 
given  package  has  reached  its  discharge 
point,  so  that  succeeding  packages  can 
be  properly  deflected.  This  freight 
distribution  alone  has  meant  a  sub¬ 
stantial  payroll  savings  since  our  previ¬ 
ous  method  required  the  employment 
of  three  freight  distributors,  whereas 
this  work  is  now  done  by  one  dis¬ 
patcher. 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS  FOA 


By  Robert  J.  Mayer,  Director  of  Public  Relations,  NRDGA 


This  is  th«  first  of  a  sories  of  articles  in  STORES  devoted  to  the 
function  of  public  relations  in  retailing.  Each  article  will  consider 
a  different  aspect  of  retail  public  relations  activity.  Each  is  pre> 
pared  with  the  guidance  of  the  Association's  Public  Relations 
Committee.  The  complete  series  will  provide  a  manual  of  basic 
procedures  which  member  stores  can  use  in  establishing  their  own 
public  relations  programs.  It  is  hoped  and  expected  that  a  further 
result  will  be  an  organization  of  retail  executives  across  the  land 
with  an  understanding  of  what  constitutes  good  public  relations, 
and  the  ability  to  carry  on  within  their  own  communities  programs 
for  the  good  of  the  trade  as  a  whole. 

1.  WHAT  PUBLIC  RELATIOIVS  IS 


"OEFORE  considering  public  rela- 
^  tions  on  the  retail  level,  it  would 
seem  best  to  examine  briefly  exactly 
what  constitutes  public  relations.  Pub¬ 
lic  relations  is  the  newest  of  all 
planned  management  functions,  but  it 
has  been  practiced  through  history  by 
those  whose  contacts  with  their  fellows 
have  been  marked  with  success.  No 
definition  of  the  term  can  include*  all 
its  aspects;  however,  a  good  one  can 
clarify  briefly  the  philosophy  of  good 
public  relations.  Here  is  a  good  one, 
from  J.  C.  Seidel,  Public  Relations 
Director  of  the  New  York  State  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Housing.  Mr.  Seidel  describes 
public  relations  as: 

“. . .  the  continuing  process  by  which 
management  endeavors  to  obtain  the 
good-will  and  understanding  of  its 
customers,  its  employees,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  at  large;  inwardly  through  self- 
analysis  and  correction,  outwardly 
through  all  means  of  expression.” 

The  first  organized  movement  of  a 
business  group  or  industry  to  influence 
public  thinking  in  behalf  of  a  product 
or  a  craft  originated  in  the  17th 
century.  It  was  evidenced  in  the  use 
of  hallmarks,  through  which  the  guilds 
of  that  age  attempted  to  convince  pur¬ 
chasers  of  superior  workmanship  and 


superior  quality. 

However,  though  the  advantages  of 
such  concerted  efforts  to  gain  public 
approval  were  evident  to  the  business¬ 
men  of  that  age,  they  completely  over¬ 
looked  the  more  imp)ortant  need  of 
gaining  and  holding  public  support 
for  their  methods  and  business  pro¬ 
cedures.  As  a  result  of  general  abuses, 
the  public  in  short  order  lost  faith  in 
business,  and  it  is  that  loss  of  faith, 
passed  from  generation  to  generation, 
that  still,  to  a  degree,  characterizes 
public  attitudes  today.  There  was  a 
total  lack  of  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  first  large  enterprises  to¬ 
wards  their  employees.  Actually,  the 
craftsmen  and  apprentices  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  manufacturers  and  distributors 
were  little  better  than  slaves  to  their 
employers,  with  the  result  that  there 
came  into  being  a  cleavage  between 
business  and  labor.  This  loss  of  faith 
and  the  growing  split  between  business 
and  its  employees  developed  into  pub¬ 
lic  reaction  against  all  business  in¬ 
terests. 

Like  all  movements  in  which  a  com¬ 
plete  public  is  aroused,  the  reaction 
was  rapid  and  powerful.  Business  soon 
found  itself  regarded  as  an.ogre  whose 
every  action  was  considered  counter  to 


the  welfare  of  consumers  and  employ¬ 
ees.  Thus,  it  was  forced  against  its 
will  to  seek  measures  of  preservation 
which  would  serve  to  improve  its  repu¬ 
tation.  In  its  search  for  a  means  to 
that  end,  it  turned  unconsciously  to 
the  beginning  of  the  measures  and 
methods  which  have  resulted  in  to¬ 
day’s  highly  specialized  public  rela¬ 
tions  function. 

Low  Points  in  Public  Esteem.  A  study 
of  economic  history  from  those  days  to 
the  present  reveals  similar  surges  of 
public  approval  and  then  disapproval 
of  business  practices  and  usages.  Yet, 
as  production  increased  through  the 
development  of  more  efficient  methods 
of  manufacturing  and  distribution, 
and  a  greater  ]x>rtion  of  the  public 
became  involved  through  employ¬ 
ment  and  wider  transportation  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods,  new  peaks  of  public  in¬ 
dignation  were  reached  following  suc¬ 
cessive  eras  of  industrial  expansion, 
characterized  by  lack  of  regard  for  the 
public  interest.  Such  fluctuations  in 
public  attitude  became  increasingly 
noticeable  following  the  Renaissance, 
after  the  rapid  industrial  growth  of 
Colonial  America,  subsequent  to  the 
Civil  VV'ar,  and  in  recent  times  during 
the  nation-wide  depressions. 

They  were  particularly  evident  as 
an  outgrowth  of  the  periods  of  high 
prices  and  shortages  which  came  after 
World  ^Vars  I  and  II.  Each  reaction 
was  more  detrimental  to  business  than 
its  predecessor,  and  each  resulted  be¬ 
cause  steps  had  not  been  taken  to  keep 
the  public  informed  of  business  {X)licy, 
its  aims,  and  its  position  in  the  econo¬ 
my.  All  businessmen  suffered  from 
the  fact  that  a  non-informed  public 
became  misinformed  through  the  able 
propaganda  of  groups  organized 
against  the  free  system  which  is  the 
backbone  of  all  enterprise. 

Though  the  need  was  evident,  the 
general  trend  of  business  as  a  whole 
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to  seek  ways  and  means  to  win  world 
respect  did  not  develop  rapidly.  It 
evolved  from  trial  and  error  proced¬ 
ures,  some  organized  and  others  forced 
upon  certain  segments  of  the  economy 
for  their  own  self  preservation,  but  all 
pointing  in  the  same  direction.  The 
story  of  their  growth  and  maturity  is 
too  lengthy  to  set  forth  in  these  pages. 
It  is  the  story  of  business  in  the  last 
two  centuries.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
modern  business  practices  to  gain  the 
public  esteem  had  their  origin  in 
America  in  the  early  1900’s,  and  that 
the  techniques  now  in  use  and  con¬ 
tinually  l)eing  expanded  developed 
from  that  time  to  this. 

Publicity  No  Cure.  It  was  then  evident 
to  business  leaders  that  growing  public 
antipathy  towards  business  generally 
was  spreading  to  over-all  antagonism, 
which,  if  permitted  to  increase,  would 
engulf  all  industry  and  distribution  in 
disaster.  It  was  evident  too,  that  lack 
of  information  available  from  busi¬ 
ness  about  its  function  was  parent  to 
this  unfavorable  and  undesirable  pub¬ 
lic  attitude.  Grasping  at  what  it  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  obvious  means  to 
eradicate  this  antipathy  and  correct 
public  sentiment,  business  seized  on 
publicity  as  the  straw  to  which  to  cling 
in  a  turbulent  sea.  Unfortunately, 
there  was  no  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  publicity  was  only  good  publicity 
if  it  told  a  story  of  good  conduct.  With¬ 
out  good  conduct,  the  use  of  publicity 
was  in  a  sense  calling  the  doctor  after 
the  patient  was  dead,  and  the  straw 
thus  almost  became  the  legendary  one 
that  broke  the  camel’s  back. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  enterprise 
to  discover  that  its  new  publicity  tool 
was  but  an  exterminating  process,  by 
means  of  which  a  malcontent  public 
could  be  won  temporarily.  However, 
like  one  who  has  taken  to  drugs,  busi¬ 
ness  found  it  necessary  to  continually 
increase  the  use  of  publicity  to  deaden 


the  effects  of  misdirected  |x>licy.  Final¬ 
ly,  it  was  realized  that  publicity  alone 
was  no  cure  for  abuses  which  originat¬ 
ed  in  day  to  day  malpractices. 

The  eradication  of  those  abuses  was 
the  actual  birth  of  public  relations  in 
business.  It  has  grown  from  that  {xtint 
to  an  expanded  function  reaching  into 
every  phase  of  business  conduct,  and 
having  its  roots  in  the  synonymous 
term  “good  relations”.  As  it  is  prac¬ 
ticed  today,  public  relations  is  simply 
your  relations  with  people. 

The  people  may  be  your  employees 
or  your  customers.  They  may  be  the 
salesmen  who  visit  your  store  each 
day,  or  representatives  of  a  group 
established  for  the  welfare  of  your 
community.  They  may  be  members  of 
the  press,  or  affiliated  with  your  trade 
association.  Whatever  their  connec¬ 
tion,  each  is  a  member  of  a  social  or 
economic  group  whose  good-will  is 
paramount  to  your  success.  In  your 
dealings  with  people,  the  last  |x>int  is 
vital  to  remember.  Too  much  empha¬ 
sis  cannot  be  placed  on  the  fact  that 
the  good-will  you  generate  in  an  indi¬ 
vidual  is  multiplied  a  thousand  fold 
through  the  influences  that  individual 
generates  in  turn  among  the  members 
of  the  groups  with  whom  he  is  in  daily 
contact. 

Because  there  is  no  other  business  in 
as  close  daily  contact  with  its  various 
publics  as  retailing,  the  importance  of 
its  good  relations  with  those  publics 
must  be  apparent  to  all  concerned. 
The  retailer  is  the  final  link  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  chain  between  producer  and 
consumer.  In  the  consumer’s  view,  the 
retailer  stands  for  the  whole  economic 
system;  he  is  held  totally  res|X)nsible 
for  merchandise  values  and  perform¬ 
ance. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  would  be 
expected  that  retail  trade  would  be 
deeply  concerned  with  public  attitude, 
and  involved  in  a  continual  effort  to 
assure  itself  of  public  good-will. 

Where  Retailing  Stands.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  that  is  not  the  case.  Instead,  retail¬ 
ing  has  been  far  outdistanced  by  in¬ 
dustry  in  reaching  for  and  obtaining 
the  public  esteem  which  means  success. 
According  to  an  opinion  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Opinion  Research  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Princeton,  retailing,  when 
compared  to  four  other  white  collar 


industries,  ranks  fourth  in  importance, 
fourth  in  employee  benefits,  fourth  in 
courtesy,  lowest  in  wages,  and  fourth 
with  resf>ect  to  the  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  within  the  craft.  The  study 
mirrors  a  general  public  sentiment. 
But  it  is  significant  that  there  were  a 
few  instances  where  the  answers  to  the 
survey  questions  were  in  direct  con¬ 
trast  to  the  general  derogatory  trend. 
In  each  such  instance  where  replies 
were  favorable  to  our  trade,  they  came 
from  a  community  in  which  a  store  or 
retail  trade  group  was  doing  an  out¬ 
standing  public  relations  job.  Analysis 
showed  that  these  were  not  necessarily 
large  stores  or  large  groups.  There  is 
no  store  in  America  that  does  not  have 
the  means  and  ability  within  its  own 
organization  to  develop  and  carry  on 
similar  programs. 

Action  Now.  Such  action  is  made  urg¬ 
ent  at  this  moment  by  the  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  of  current  events,  and  the 
reactivation  of  Federal  regulations  on 
all  retailing.  Controls  at  their  best  are 
undesirable.  To  the  public,  however, 
the  necessity  for  controls  is  a  subtle 
inference  that  business  has  stepped  be¬ 
yond  the  bounds  of  good  practice,  and 
that  regulation  is  required  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  consumer.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  very  word  “protection”  is  be¬ 
ing  commonly  used  by  government 
authorities  in  daily  statements  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  national  press.  On  that  ac¬ 
count  alone,  it  becomes  an  immediate 
need  for  business  generally  and  retail¬ 
ing  in  particular  to  provide  at  all  times 
a  clean  bill  of  health  for  the  public’s 
insp>ecticn. 

For  our  purposes,  a  clean  bill  of 
health  means  sound  policies  in  every 
phase  of  our  store  conduct  and  pro¬ 
cedures.  It  implies  an  over-all  condi¬ 
tion  which  will  make  a  store  a  good 
neighbor  in  all  its  contacts  with  its 
employees,  its  customers,  its  resources, 
its  competitors,  the  press,  and  with  all 
agencies  of  the  community. 

In  subsequent  articles  we  will  dis¬ 
cuss  good  public  relations  practice 
with  reference  to  each  of  the  social 
and  economic  groups  with  which  a 
store  deals.  Through  that  procedure  it 
is  our  hope  to  evolve  an  over-all  pro¬ 
gram  of  good  public  relations  which 
can  be  available  to  and  easily  activated 
by  all  stores. 
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By  Helen  McAleer  Feltman 

^I'HE  customer  returns  a  dress 
months  after  she  bought  it;  the 
floor  executive  has  explained  why  it 
cannot  be  credited  at  this  late  date. 
She  comes  to  the  Customer  Service  De¬ 
partment,  places  the  garment  on  the 
counter,  and  says  in  tones  of  injured 
dignity;  “Close  my  account!” 

Customers  can  be  won  or  lost  by  the 
way  they  are  handled  at  this  point. 
We  go  to  great  lengths  to  solicit  charge 
accounts,  and  we  realize  that  the 
charge  customer  is  bound  to  us  in  a 
certain  fashion.  But,  like  an  erring 
child,  she  can  and  occasionally  will 
take  advantage  of  the  convenience  and 
the  privilege  you  want  her  to  enjoy. 

\  customer’s  ultimatum  often  serves 
to  put  a  store  on  its  toes  about  service; 
it  sometimes  shows  how  poorly  a  floor 
adjustment  has  lx;en  handled.  .\nd  it 
occasionally  shows  how  unreasonable 
a  customer  can  be.  If  one  accepts  the 
idea  that  each  customer  has  the  right 
to  be  wrong  once  in  her  life,  it  is  easier 
to  handle  such  situations. 

A  store  can  get  along  without  one, 
two,  three  or  one  hundred  and  three 
customers.  A  lost  customer,  however, 
is  like  a  stone  tossed  in  water— the 
circles  continue  to  widen.  She  tells  her 
friends,  and  when  they  come  into  the 
store,  the  least  slight  will  recall  her 
complaint. 

Taking  Back  a  Lat«  Raturn 

Supp>ose  you  take  back  a  late  return. 
The  department  executive  has  been 
asked  not  to  make  a  negative  decision, 
because  she  is  too  close  to  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  You  don’t  decide  at  once 
either.  You  give  the  customer  a  receipt 
for  her  garment,  and  then  check. 

If  she  has  a  charge  account,  her 
record  may  show  few  returns.  You  may 
decide  to  issue  credit  to  her  as  a  ser¬ 
vice  gesture.  Instead  of  stopping  there, 
however,  it  is  smart  to  write,  express¬ 
ing  your  happiness  at  being  able  to 


make  the  exception  lor  her,  and  tell¬ 
ing  her  how  much  you  depend  on  her 
future  cooperation  in  making  returns. 

If  you  put  a  little  card  in  your  file 
to  signal  this  late  return,  you  can  check 
at  the  end  of  a  year,  and  see  if  there  has 
been  further  trouble  with  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  In  all  probability,  the  record 
is  clear.  She  has  not  been  tyrannizing 
over  you;  she  simply  thought  she  was 
right.  If  she  had  closed  the  account 
when  she  threatened,  you  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  given  credit  anyway,  rather 
than  go  to  the  expense  of  a  lawsuit  to 
collect. 

If  the  customer  is  a  cash  one,  it  is 
difBcult  to  trace  the  store’s  experience 
with  her.  But  there  is  always  the  inter¬ 
view  on  which  to  base  judgment  of  the 
customer.  The  potentialities  in  any 
contact  are  important,  and  some  of 
your  casual  cash  customers  may  later 
become  your  best  charge  accounts. 

If  the  record  shows  the  customer  to 
be  a  chronic  late  returner,  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  review  the  account  with  her, 
and  show  her  that  she  has  not  been  a 
profitable  customer  for  you. 

She  may  leave,  asking  you  to  close 
her  account.  But  having  heard  the 
other  side  of  the  story,  she  may  be 
grateful  that  you  do  not  close  it,  and 
she  will  not  be  so  prone  to  gossip,  now 
that  she  knows  the  fault  is  on  her  side. 

When  the. Customer  Is  Unjust 

There  are  times  when  you  give  the 
customer  what  she  wants,  knowing  she 
is  unjust.  In  such  cases,  it  is  good  to 
tell  her  immediately  what  you  are  do¬ 
ing  to  accommodate  her— and  also  to 
explain  why  her  request  is  unfair  to 
the  store  and  influences  the  price  of 
merchandise. 

There  is  no  harm  in  frankly  telling 
the  customer  what  the  cost  is  to  you, 
so  long  as  you  convey  the  thought; 
“We  are  your  friend,  your  ally,  and  we 
know  that  you  will  not  take  us  over 
again.” 


Here  again,  a  (aid  in  the  file  is  a 
good  investment.  If  the  customer  has 
a  conscience,  she  will  not  rej>eat.  If 
she  does,  you  have  your  card  and  an 
opportunity  to  explain  that  this  is  not 
the  first  such  occasion  for  her. 

Perhaps  the  case  concerns  a  custom¬ 
er  who  returns  excessively,  and  the  de¬ 
partment  complains  that  she  buys,  and 
l)uys,  and  buys— and  returns,  returns, 
returns. 

.\  personal  talk  with  such  a  custom¬ 
er  can  Itegin  by  asking  her  help  in  giv¬ 
ing  customers  better  service.  Explain 
that  you  have  a  few  customers  who 
return  almost  everything  they  pur¬ 
chase,  but  that  these  customers  are  im¬ 
portant  because  they  show  that  in  some 
way  your  merchandise  and  your  ser¬ 
vice  are  not  registering, 

A  request  for  her  suggestions  can  go 
hand  in  hand  with  an  offer  of  the 
store’s  specialized  shopping  sers  ice  and 
an  explanation  of  the  cost  of  returns. 
Very  seldom  in  this  approach  does  the 
customer  say,  “Close  my  account.” 
More  often,  if  she  has  a  spark  of  bril¬ 
liance,  she  realizes  that  this  store  is 
catching  on  and  that  others  may  wake 
up  soon. 

Concerted  Effort  Is  Needed 

If  all  stores  in  a  community  would 
start  a  campaign  of  intelligent  custom¬ 
er  service,  the  adjustment  job  would 
be  easier,  customers  would  have  a 
healthier  frame  of  mind— and  the  cost 
of  merchandise  would  be  lower.  More¬ 
over,  the  margin  between  profit  and 
“just  making  it”  would  be  a  Jittle  dif¬ 
ferent. 

Education  has  taught  us  to  eat  the 
right  f(X)ds,  use  the  right  forks,  and 
dream  the  right  dreams.  It  can  also 
teach  us  to  give  the  customer  gcxid  ser¬ 
vice  and  to  stop  the  cry  of  “Close  my 
accounti’’ 

Let  us  be  brave,  and  close  the  un¬ 
profitable  accounts.  Let  us  be  wise, 
and  keep  those  with  possibilities. 
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Before  you  start  modernizing,  make 
sure  you  have  the  facts  on  traffic 
movements  into  and  through  your 
store.  Based  on  the  facts,  your  con¬ 
sultants  can  recommend  the  store¬ 
wide  Vertical  Transportation  system 
that  will  produce  maximum  improve¬ 
ment  in  your  operations. 

At  all  times,  Westinghouse  engi¬ 
neers  are  ready  to  cooperate  with 
your  consultants  in  analyzing  the 
store’s  VerticalTransportationneeds. 

For  more  information  on  how 
Westinghouse  helps  solve  your  store 
traffic  problems,  write  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corporation,  Elevator  Di¬ 
vision,  Dept.  Q,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Here’s  Beauty  that  Pays  for  Itself . . .  Fast! 

Beautiful  stores  make  your  customers’  hearts  grow 
fonder— and  your  business  bigger!  To  keep  your 
store  beautiful  calls  for  a  planned  program  of  mod¬ 
ernization.  And  the  place  to  start  your  modernizing 
is  with  the  improvement  that  pays  the  biggest  and 
fastest  returns— Electric  Stairways! 

No  other  store  improvement  will  increase  your 
floor-to-floor  traffic  so  fast  ...  so  decidedly  as 
Westinghouse  Electric  Stairways.  So,  put  first 
things  first  and  make  beauty  pay  off — make  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Stairways  the  heart  of  your 
modernization  program! 
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AKE  YOUR  OWN 

WeSTERU  WEAR 


A  3-DEPARTMENT  PROMOTION 


By  Donley  Lukens 

rodeo  season  is  just  around  the 

corner  for  more  than  400  cities  and 
towns  in  the  plains  and  western  states. 
With  it  comes  the  opportunity  for 
western  stores  to  boost  piece  goods,  art 
needlework  and  notions  sales  with  a 
"Make  Your  Own  Western  Wear”  pro¬ 
motion  in  April  and  early  May. 

Rodeo  hands  and  small  fry  cowboys 
are  as  style  conscious  as  prima  donnas. 
Checking  stocks  to  make  sure  you  have 
the  fabrics  and  findings  which  will  be 
featured  in  the  offerings  of  such  top 
designers  as  Rex  Bell  and  Hazel  Burns 
(or  your  leading  local  western  wear 
designer)  is  obviously  the  first  step. 

The  second  step  is  to  brief  the  sales 
force  on  the  fundamentals  of  western 
wear  styling,  current  styles,  and  the 
sewing  helps  and  suggestions  custom¬ 
ers  will  need.  This  can  usually  be  done 
in  three  store  meetings,  but  rep>orts 
from  professional  shoppers  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States  for  the  past 
several  years  have  indicated  it  is  where 
most  “Make  Your  Own  Western  Wear” 
promotions  fail. 

Since  the  great  majority  of  home 
sewers  limit  themselves  to  western 
shirts,  the  briefing  can  be  confined  to 
these,  as  can  the  promotion. 

There  are  only  three  basic  typ)es  of 
styling  in  American  western  wear 
shirts:  stockmen’s  shirts,  frontier  shirts, 
and  frontiersman’s  shirts.  The  latter 
are  the  fringed  garments  copied  from 
the  styles  worn  by  the  early  Indian 
scouts,  and  originally  made  of  skins. 

The  stockman’s  shirt  is  a  direct  de- 
scendent  of  the  old  western  work  shirt. 
It  has  a  straight  top,  three  or  four  but¬ 
ton  cuff;  patch  p>ockets  with  flaps  that 
button;  and  no  decoration  other  than 
the  monogram  or  home  ranch  brand 
of  the  wearer  which  is  usually  placed 
on  the  left  sleeve  or  p>ocket,  but  occa¬ 
sionally  in  the  center  of  the  back  yoke. 
Originally  the  stockman’s  shirt  had 
only  a  back  yoke,  but  in  recent  years 
most  designers  have  used  both  front 


and  back  yoke.  It  is  the  western  shirt 
for  every  day  wear. 

Style  variations  are  usually  confined 
to  the  depth  and  shap>e  of  the  yokes, 
the  width  and  tightness  of  the  cuffs, 
and  the  size  and  shap>e  of  the  p>ockets 
and  pKKket  flaps. 

The  current  trend  among  high  style 
custom  western  shirt  makers  is  toward 
solid  color  gabardines  and  flannels, 
flannels  with  a  small,  subdued  check  or 
overall  pattern,  particularly  in  grey, 
and  one-sixteenth  inch  checked  ging¬ 
ham  in  black,  green,  or  blue,  and 
white.  Pockets  are  smaller  than  last 
year,  but  still  measure  about  4  x  5i^ 
inches,  p>ocket  flaps  are  p>ointed.  Back 
yokes  are  straight,  or  given  a  single 
sharp,  shallow  point  in  the  middle. 
Pocket  flaps  may  also  be  cut  on  an  in¬ 
ward  sloping  angle  to  a  p>oint  about  an 
inch  from  the  inside  edge  of  the  flap, 
with  the  button  in  this  point. 

Snaps  should  harmonize  rather  than 
contrast  with  the  material  in  woolen 
shirts  or  be  white  pearl  on  gingham 
shirts.  ’ 

Professional  shoppers  have  rejjorted 
difficulty  finding  snaps  and  snap  set¬ 
ters,  and  the  one-sixteenth  inch  check 
ginghams  (these  should  be  wrinkle  re 
sistant). 

Some  stores  are  successfully  working 
a  plan  whereby  they  have  a  set  of  snap 
setters  in  their  art  needlework  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  use  of  customers,  and  a 
limited  number  in  the  notions  depart¬ 
ment  for  sale. 

The  frontier  shirt,  youngest  of  tra¬ 
ditional  western  wear  fashions,  is  the 
one  that  builds  sales  in  the  art  needle¬ 
work  department,  and  should  be  fea¬ 
tured  for  this  reason.  It  is  the  result  of 
combining  ideas  from  the  early  Span¬ 
ish  styling  of  the  early  New  Mexican 
settlers,  and  the  plainer  styling  of  the 
plainsmen. 

It  has  both  front  and  back  yokes, 
which  may  either  match  or  contrast 
with  the  body  of  the  shirt.  The  cuffs 
have  a  gauntlet  outline,  with  at  least 


Bve  buttons.  It  can  be  piped  or  not 
and  embroidered  to  the  hilt.  State 
flowers  of  the  wearer’s  state,  registered 
brands,  desert  scenes,  and  action  pic¬ 
tures  of  horses  are  all  currently  popu¬ 
lar  decorations.  Its  slash  pockets, 
which  tradition  says  should  be  the 
shape  of  a  new  m(X)n,  are  arrow 
pointed. 

An  excellent  and  effective  point  in 
encouraging  customers  to  decorate 
frontier  shirts  is  the  fact  that  these 
shirts  are  w’orn  on  the  outside  and  can 
be  seen,  so  their  handiwork  is  not 
hidden. 

Stock  patterns  for  frontier  shirts  for 
men,  women,  and  children  are  avail¬ 
able  in  several  pattern  lines,  and  these 
can  be  altered  to  suit  the  imagination 
and  taste  of  the  customer.  Yokes  can 
be  made  any  depth,  except  at  the  point 
where  they  join  the  sleeves.  If  the 
back  yoke  is  too  deep  at  this  p>oint  it 
gives  the  wearer  a  hunched  back  ap¬ 
pearance. 

A  decorative  idea  that  lends  itself 
particularly  well  to  art  needlework 
selling  was  revived  last  year.  It  is  the 
use  of  a  map  of  the  wearer’s  home  (or 
favorite  western)  state  on  the  back. 
This  can  be  a  small  map  on  the  back 
yoke,  or  a  large  one  below  the  yoke. 

.\uthentic  registered  brands  have  a 
strong  appeal  to  many  customers,  par¬ 
ticularly  further  East.  These  can  be 
secured  from  the  registered  brand 
bcx)ks  of  any  of  the  Mountain  or 
Southwestern  states.  The  cost  of  these 
bcK)ks,  which  can  be  purchased  by  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
state,  varies,  but  averages  about  S3.00. 
Eastern  states  will  find  Texas  or  Ne¬ 
vada  brands  most  popular. 

The  most  successful  “Make  Your 
Own  Western  Wear”  promotions  seem 
to  follow  a  more  or  less  standard  pro¬ 
cedure.  A  few  regular  customers  are 
persuaded  to  make  attractive  frontier 
shirts,  which  are  then  borrowed  and 
used  for  a  window  display  to  back  the 
newspaper  and/or  radio  advertising. 
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Because  Dura  Beau  finishes 
give  stockings  that 
smoky -dull  beauty — increased 
resistance  to  snags,  runs 
and  spots — Dura  Beau- 
finished  stockings  outsell  all 
other  stockings  combined! 

It's  the  eye-appeal  that 
makes  sales-appeal! 
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Posed  Exdusively  for  Dusa  Biau 
GLORIA  DE  HAVEN 
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NOTIONS  CLINIC  FOCUSES 
ON  VOLUME  POSSIBILITIES 


I"! ANGERS,  needle  threaders,  zip- 
pers,  hair  curlers— these  and  scores 
of  other  “little”  items  make  up  the 
notions  buyer’s  worries.  The  opportu¬ 
nity  to  shed  these  worries,  air  opinions, 
and  glean  some  gems  of  notions-mer- 
chandising  wisdom  was  offered  the  no¬ 
tions  buyer  at  the  Notions  Clinic, 
sponsored  by  the  National  Notions  As¬ 
sociation,  and  held  in  New  York  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  of  the  openings,  Febru¬ 
ary  5-9. 

Participating  in  the  panel  discussion 
were  Moderator  Arthur  A.  Brin  of 
Simplicity  Pattern  Co.  and  publisher 
of  Simplicity  Pattern  Book  and  Mod¬ 
ern  Miss;  Bernard  W.  Smith,  merchan¬ 
dising  manager  of  Kirby  Block  and 
member  of  the  NRDGA  Accessories 
8c  Smallwares  Group,  representing  resi¬ 
dent  buyers;  Ralph  Chrysler,  notions 
buyer,  John  A.  Brown  Company,  rep¬ 
resenting  department  stores;  Dan  Hen- 
schey  of  McLellan  Stores,  representing 
chain  stores;  and  Nina  R.  Kyle,  mer¬ 
chandising  director  of  Glamour  Maga¬ 
zine,  bringing  out  the  fashion  angle. 

This  interesting  question  was  raised: 
if  it  costs,  on  the  average,  $1  to  handle 
each  transaction,  how  can  a  store  make 
money  on  items  that  sell  for  less  than 
$1,  a  price  below  which  many  notions 
items  fall?  It  was  suggested  that  more 
effort  should  be  made  to  raise  the 
average  notions  sales  check.  One  way 
this  can  be  done  is  by  encouraging 
multiple  sales,  selling  packages  of 


items  wherever  possible,  instead  of  in¬ 
dividual  items.  Perhaps  more  manu¬ 
facturers  could  be  induced  to  make 
combination  packages.  However,  the 
end  result  might  be  that  the  consumer 
would  feel  she  was  being  pressured 
into  buying  things  she  did  not  really 
want,  a  feeling  sure  to  result  in  ill  will. 

The  more  logical  answer  to  increas¬ 
ing  profit  on  low  price  items  would 
seem  to  be  twofold:  1.  More  promo¬ 
tion,  to  increase  the  number  of  sales 
and  reduce  unit  cost;  2.  Increased  use 
of  self  service  devices,  to  slash  sales 
costs,  a  major  expense.  Department 
stores  might  be  able  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  from  chain  stores  as  to  how 
sniall,  low  price  items  can  be  best  mer¬ 
chandised,  at  least  cost. 

Suggestions  or  Open  Display.  There 
is  a  controversy  between  -  those  who 
think  notions  sales  can  be  best  in¬ 
creased  by  more  suggestion  selling  by 
salespeople,  and  those  who  think  sales 
can  be  best  increased  by  more  open  dis¬ 
play  and  fewer  salespeople.  There  is 
also  the  question  of  what  kinds  of  dis¬ 
play  are  most  profitable. 

The  comment  was  made  that  the 
average  salesperson  does  practically  no 
su^estion  selling  in  notions,  for  sev¬ 
eral  reasons:  first,  she  has  a  multitude 
of  side-line  things  to  do,  like  answering 
telephones,  keeping  stock,  etc.;  second, 
there  is  inadequate  sales  training  on 
the  part  of  the  store  and  the  buyer. 


And  third,  the  salesgirl  probably  feels 
she  has  no  incentive  to  exert  herself, 
because  she  gets  no  premium  for  it,  or, 
if  she  does,  it  is  too  infinitesimal  to 
impress  her. 

One  store  has  a  policy  of  selecting 
one  item  each  week  on  which  suggest¬ 
ion  selling  is  to  be  concentrated.  After 
the  item  is  selected,  a  meeting  is  held 
and  the  salesgirls  are  told  which  one 
they  should  suggest  that  week  for  an 
added  sale.  The  store  reports  good 
success  with  this  method,  and  claims 
that  it  resulted  in  selling  48  thousand 
of  one  particular  item. 

Many  stores  feel  that  customers  com¬ 
ing  into  a  department  store  expect 
service  and  advice  and  welcome  sug¬ 
gestions.  They  feel  that  if  a  customer 
is  only  interested  in  picking  something 
up  she  will  go  to  a  chain.  Nevertheless, 
the  store’s  aim  is  to  increase  sales,  and 
for  this  purpose,  certain  merchandise 
is  better  adapted  to  op>en  display  than 
to  typical  department  store  methods  of 
selling.  For  instance,  elastic  and  rib¬ 
bon  frequently  appear  more  desirable 
and  stimulate  more  impulse  buying 
when  they  are  piled  up  unwound  on 
the  counter.  Buttons  should  be  dis¬ 
played  en  masse  instead  of  being  hid¬ 
den  some  place  where  only  the  sales- 
help  can  find  them.  The  customer  likes 
to  see,  to  touch,  to  inspect.  She  may 
want  to  choose  for  herself,  leisurely, 
instead  of  being  made  uncomfortable 
by  a  waiting,  often  impatient,  salesgirl. 
Deprived  of  these  natural  rights,  she 
may  easily  lose  the  urge  to  buy. 

Ironically  enough,  the  chain  stores 
have  aided  department  store  notions 
sales  by  their  open  displays,  which 


have  helped  to  make  the  public  aware 
(rf  the  existence  of  certain  items.  Also, 

"  their  many  windows  devoted  to  small 
items  (a  practice  unheard  of  in  most 
:  department  stores)  stamp  a  remem- 
•»  brance  of  these  items  on  the  minds  of 
passers  by. 

Although  some  stores  highlight  their 
^  notions  by  placing  them  in  display 
enclosures,  scaled  down  in  size  to  give 
the  merchandise  prominence,  and  al¬ 
though  a  few  stores  use  imagination  in 
unique  and  effective  ways  of  “showing 
off”  their  notions,  the  unfortunate  fact 
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is  that  in  too  many  stores  the  notions 
are  almost  entirely  hidden  and  can 
hardly  be  found,  or  they  are  buried 
among  various  and  sundry  and  unre¬ 
lated  merchandise. 

The  ideal  solution  probably  would 
be  to  use  a  happy  compromise  between 
the  completely  closed  display  of  many 
stores  and  the  of>en  mass  display  of 
the  chains.  And  a  sprinkling  of  friend¬ 
ly  —  not  coercive!  —  suggestion  selling 
never  hurts  a  sale. 

Ralotod  Itams  Togathar.  Another  way 
of  increasing  notions  sales  which  is 
often  neglected  is  that  of  tying  related 
merchandise  together.  Few  notions 
items  stand  on  their  own  feet;  most  are 
bought  because  they  are  used  with 
something  else.  Frequently  these  items 
can  be  displayed  together,  as  matching 
thread  and  fabric,  or  even  packaged 
together.  If  not  displayed  together, 
they  can  at  least  be  located  near  each 
other,  as  chignons  near  jeweled  hair 
ornaments.  Certainly  they  can  be  ad¬ 
vertised  in  combination  and  played  up 
as  related  items  far  more  than  they  ar^ 
at  present. 

One  Garment  in  Four  Home  Sewn. 

The  im{K>rtance  of  home  sewing  to  no¬ 
tions  departments  was  also  brought  up 
at  this  meeting.  It  was  mentioned  that 
in  1949  garment  manufacturers  pro¬ 
duced  750  million  garments,  while 
home  sewers  produced  250  million. 
That  means  that  if  a  woman  has  four 
garments  in  her  closet,  she  probably 
bought  three  and  made  one  herself. 

It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
notions  department  if  more  coordina¬ 
tion  could  be  encouraged  between  no¬ 
tions,  fabric,  and  pattern  departments. 
These  three  could  surely  gain  much  by 
the  pooling  of  fashion  information,  by 
cooperative  display  in  one  another’s 
departments,  by  informing  one  another 
of  probable  customer  needs— by  coor¬ 
dinating  their  efforts  in  any  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ways. 

Idonticol  Packages  to  All  Stores.  The 

question  also  was  raised  as  to  whether 
manufacturers  should  sell  the  same 
package  to  both  department  stores  and 
chains.  It  was  thought  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  manufacturer  should 
not  sell  the  same  {>ackage  to  both,  esf>e- 
cially  since  the  value  of  his  advertising 
would  be  lost  if  he  had  to  use  different 


packages.  It  was  also  thought  that 
where  the  manufacturer  sells  to  both, 
there  should  be  price  maintenance. 
This  brought  the  retort  that  usually 
the  department  store  is  the  first  one  to 
cut  the  price,  not  the  chain,  and  that 
because  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
no  legitimate  manufacturer  will  give 
a  chain  store  a  better  price.  There 
even  may  be  an  advantage  to  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  the  same  package  being 
sold  to  syndicate  stores,  because  their 
great  amount  of  traffic  educates  the 
public  about  the  product  in  record 
time. 

Notions  Buyars  Feel  Inferior.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  most  notions  buyers  are  bur¬ 
dened  with  a  “departmental  inferiority 
complex.”  They  feel  they  are  the  step 
children  of  their  stores  because  what 
they  stock  sells  for  such  low  prices. 
The  natural  result  of  this  is  that  many 
notions  buyers  are  too  timid  to  ask 
management  for  anything— and  they 
consequently  do  not  get  anything. 
With  few  promotions,  little  advertis¬ 
ing,  no  glamour— the  notions  buyers 
plug  away,  with  nobody’s  help— not 
because  the  top  executives  don’t  care, 
but  because  they  don’t  know  the  buy¬ 
ers’  needs.  As  a  result  of  this  lack  of 
confidence  among  the  buyers,  there  is 
appallingly  little  imagination  and  ag¬ 
gression  used  in  merchandising  no¬ 
tions.  The  real  truth  of  the  matter  is 
exemplified  by  this  illustration:  two 
stores  conducted  surveys  (one  of  them 
taking  the  pains  to  go  and  ring  door¬ 
bells  in  an  area  where  a  new  branch 
was  being  set  up),  and  asked  “What 
departments  do  you  most  want  in  this 
store?”  Notions  came  out  near  the  top 
in  both  cases.  This  indicates  that  the 
notions  department  may  deserve  more 
space,  advertising,  and  attention  from 
top  management  than  it  is  now  get¬ 
ting.  Notions  buyers:  ask  and  you 
shall  receive! 

Monufocturars'  Display  Material. 

Manufacturers  wanted  to  know  wheth¬ 
er  retailers  use  their  display  material 
or  just  throw  it  away— also;  in  what 
form  do  they  want  it,  and  how  much 
should  be  sent?  They  were  told  that 
it  is  always  best  for  the  manufacturer 
to  get  a  request  or  authorization  from 
the  store  before  sending  such  material. 
Also,  if  the  store  is  thus  forewarned, 
it  is  more  likely  to  make  plans  for  its 
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NOTIONS  CLINIC  FOCUSES 
ON  VOLUME  POSSIBILITIES 


¥¥ AN(iF.RS.  needle  threaders,  zip- 
pel  s,  hair  curlers— these  and  scores 
of  other  "little”  items  make  up  the 
notions  buyer’s  worries.  The  opportu¬ 
nity  to  shed  these  worries,  air  opinions, 
and  glean  some  gems  of  notions-mer- 
chandising  wisdom  was  offered  the  no¬ 
tions  buyer  at  the  Notions  Clinic, 
sponsored  by  the  National  Notions  As¬ 
sociation,  and  held  in  New  York  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  of  the  openings,  Febru¬ 
ary  5-9. 

Participating  in  the  panel  discussion 
were  Moderator  .\rthur  A.  Brin  of 
Simplicity  Pattern  Co.  and  publisher 
of  Simplicity  Pattern  Book  and  Mo'd- 
ern  Miss;  Bernard  W.  Smith,  merchan¬ 
dising  manager  of  Kirby  Block  and 
member  of  the  NRDG.\  .Accessories 
fc  Smallwares  Group,  representing  resi¬ 
dent  buyers;  Ralph  Chrysler,  notions 
buyer,  John  A.  Brown  Company,  rep¬ 
resenting  department  stores;  Dan  Hen- 
schey  of  McLellan  Stores,  representing 
chain  stores;  and  Nina  R.  Kyle,  mer¬ 
chandising  director  of  Glamour  Maga¬ 
zine,  bringing  out  the  fashion  angle. 

This  interesting  question  was  raised: 
if  it  costs,  on  the  average,  SI  to  handle 
each  transaction,  how  can  a  store  make 
money  on  items  that  sell  for  less  than 
SI,  a  price  below  which  many  notions 
items  fall?  It  was  suggested  that  more 
effort  should  be  made  to  raise  the 
average  notions  sales  check.  One  way 
this  can  be  done  is  by  encouraging 
multiple  sales,  selling  packages  of 


items  wherever  possible,  insteail  of  in¬ 
dividual  items.  Perhaps  more  manu¬ 
facturers  could  be  inducetl  to  make 
combination  packages.  However,  the 
end  result  might  be  that  the  consumer 
would  feel  she  was  being  pressureil 
into  buying  things  she  did  not  really 
want,  a  feeling  sure  to  result  in  ill  will. 

The  more  logical  answer  to  increas¬ 
ing  profit  on  low  price  items  would 
seem  to  be  twofold:  1.  More  promo¬ 
tion,  to  increase  the  number  of  sales 
and  reduce  unit  cost;  2.  Increased  use 
of  self  service  devices,  to  slash  sales 
costs,  a  major  expense.  Department 
stores  might  be  able  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  from  chain  stores  as  to  how 
small,  low  price  items  can  be  best  mer¬ 
chandised,  at  least  cost. 

Suggestions  or  Open  Display.  There 
is  a  controversy  between  those  who 
think  notions  sales  can  be  best  in¬ 
creased  by  more  suggestion  selling  by 
salespeople,  and  those  who  think  sales 
can  be  best  increa.sed  by  more  open  dis¬ 
play  and  fewer  salespeople.  There  is 
also  the  question  of  what  kinds  of  dis¬ 
play  are  most  profitable. 

'I'he  comment  was  made  that  the 
average  salesperson  does  practically  no 
suggestion  selling  in  notions,  for  sev¬ 
eral  reasons:  first,  she  has  a  multitude 
of  side-line  things  to  do,  like  answering 
telephones,  keeping  stock,  etc.;  second, 
there  is  inadequate  sales  training  on 
the  part  of  the  store  and  the  buyer. 


And  third,  the  salesgirl  probably  feels 
she  has  no  incentive  to  exert  herself, 
because  she  gets  no  premium  for  it,  or, 
if  she  does,  it  is  too  infinitesimal  to 
impress  her. 

One  store  has  a  policy  of  selecting 
one  item  each  week  on  which  suggest¬ 
ion  selling  is  to  be  concentrated.  After 
the  item  is  selected,  a  meeting  is  held 
and  the  salesgirls  are  told  which  one 
they  should  suggest  that  week  for  an 
added  sale.  The  store  reports  gocxl 
success  with  this  method,  and  claims 
that  it  resulted  in  selling  18  thousand 
of  one  particular  item. 

Many  stores  feel  that  customers  com¬ 
ing  into  a  department  store  expect 
service  and  advice  and  welcome  sug¬ 
gestions.  I'hey  feel  that  if  a  customer 
is  only  interested  in  picking  something 
up  she  will  go  to  a  chain.  Nevertheless, 
the  store’s  aim  is  to  increase  sales,  and 
for  this  purpose,  certain  merchandise 
is  better  adapted  to  open  display  than 
to  typical  department  store  methods  of 
selling.  For  instance,  elastic  and  rib¬ 
bon  frequently  appear  more  desirable 
and  stimulate  more  impulse  buying 
when  they  are  piled  up  unwound  on 
the  counter.  Buttons  should  be  dis¬ 
played  en  masse  instead  of  being  hid¬ 
den  some  place  where  only  the  sales- 
help  can  find  them.  The  customer  likes 
to  see,  to  touch,  to  inspect.  She  may 
want  to  choose  for  herself,  leisurely, 
instead  of  being  made  uncomfortable 
by  a  waiting,  often  impatient,  salesgirl. 
Deprived  of  these  natural  rights,  she 
may  easily  lose  the  urge  to  buy. 

Ironically  enough,  the  chain  stores 
have  aided  department  store  notions 
sales  by  their  open  displays,  which 
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items  (ii  practitc  unneara  oi  in  most 
departineiu  stores)  stamp  a  remem¬ 
brance  ol  these  items  on  the  minds  ol 
passers  hy. 

Although  some  stores  highlight  their 
notions  hy  plating  them  in  display 
enclosures,  staled  down  in  size  to  give 
the  nierthandise  prominente,  and  al¬ 
though  a  tew  stores  use  imagination  in 
unique  and  ellettive  ways  ot  “showing 
off”  their  notions,  the  unfortunate  fact 
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is  that  in  too  many  stores  the  notions 
are  almost  entirely  hidden  and  can 
hardly  be  found,  or  they  are  buried 
among  various  and  sundry  and  unre¬ 
lated  merchandise. 

The  ideal  solution  probably  would 
be  to  use  a  happy  compromise  between 
the  completely  closed  display  of  many 
stores  and  the  open  mass  display  of 
the  chains.  And  a  sprinkling  of  friend¬ 
ly  —  not  coercive!  —  suggestion  selling 
never  hurts  a  sale. 

Related  Items  Together.  Another  way 
of  increasing  notions  sales  which  is 
often  neglected  is  that  of  tying  related 
merchandise  together.  Few  notions 
items  stand  on  their  own  feet;  most  are 
bought  because  they  are  used  with 
something  else.  Frequently  these  items 
can  be  displayed  together,  as  matching 
thread  and  fabric,  or  even  packaged 
together.  If  not  displayed  together, 
they  can  at  least  be  located  near  each 
other,  as  chignons  near  jeweled  hair 
ornaments.  Certainly  they  can  be  ad¬ 
vertised  in  combination  and  played  up 
as  related  items  far  more  than  they  are 
at  present. 

One  Garment  in  Frjr  Home  Sewn. 

The  importance  of  home  sewing  to  no¬ 
tions  departments  was  also  brought  up 
at  this  meeting.  It  was  mentioned  that 
in  1949  garment  manufacturers  pro¬ 
duced  750  million  garments,  while 
home  sewers  produced  250  million. 
That  means  that  if  a  woman  has  four 
garments  in  her  closet,  she  probably 
bought  three  and  made  one  herself. 

It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
notions  department  if  more  coordina¬ 
tion  could  be  encouraged  between  no¬ 
tions,  fabric,  and  pattern  departments. 
These  three  could  surely  gain  much  by 
the  pooling  of  fashion  information,  by 
cooperative  display  in  one  another’s 
departments,  by  informing  one  another 
of  probable  customer  needs— by  coor¬ 
dinating  their  efforts  in  any  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ways. 

Identical  Packages  to  All  Stores.  The 

question  also  was  raised  as  to  whether 
manufacturers  should  sell  the  same 
package  to  both  department  stores  and 
chains.  It  was  thought  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  manufacturer  should 
not  sell  the  same  package  to  both,  espe¬ 
cially  since  the  value  of  his  advertising 
would  be  lost  if  he  had  to  use  different 


packages.  It  was  also  thought  that 
where  the  manufacturer  sells  to  both, 
there  should  be  price  maintenance. 
This  brought  the  retort  that  usually 
the  department  store  is  the  first  one  to 
cut  the  price,  not  the  chain,  and  that 
because  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
no  legitimate  manufacturer  w’ill  give 
a  chain  store  a  better  price.  There 
even  may  be  an  advantage  to  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  the  same  package  being 
sold  to  syndicate  stores,  because  their 
great  amount  of  traffic  educates  the 
public  about  the  product  in  record 
time. 

Notions  Buyers  Feel  Inferior.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  most  notions  buyers  are  bur¬ 
dened  with  a  “departmental  inferiority 
complex.”  They  feel  they  are  the  step 
children  of  their  stores  because  what 
they  stock  sells  for  such  low  prices. 
The  natural  result  of  this  is  that  many 
notions  buyers  are  too  timid  to  ask 
management  for  anything— and  they 
consequently  do  not  get  anything. 
With  few  promotions,  little  advertis¬ 
ing,  no  glamour— the  notions  buyers 
plug  away,  with  nobody’s  help— not 
because  the  top  executives  don’t  care, 
but  because  they  don’t  know  the  buy¬ 
ers’  needs.  As  a  result  of  this  lack  of 
confidence  among  the  buyers,  there  is 
appallingly  little  imagination  and  ag¬ 
gression  used  in  merchandising  no¬ 
tions.  The  real  truth  of  the  matter  is 
exemplified  by  this  illustration:  two 
stores  conducted  surveys  (one  of  them 
taking  the  pains  to  go  and  ring  door¬ 
bells  in  an  area  where  a  new  branch 
was  being  set  up),  and  asked  “What 
departments  do  you  most  want  in  this 
store?”  Notions  came  out  near  the  top 
in  both  cases.  This  indicates  that  the 
notions  department  may  deserve  more 
space,  advertising,  and  attention  from 
top  management  than  it  is  now’  get¬ 
ting.  Notions  buyers:  ask  and  you 
shall  receive! 

Manufacturers'  Display  Material. 

Manufacturers  wanted  to  know  wheth¬ 
er  retailers  use  their  display  material 
or  just  throw  it  away— also,  in  what 
form  do  they  want  it,  and  how  much 
should  be  sent?  They  were  told  that 
it  is  always  best  for  the  manufacturer 
to  get  a  request  or  authorization  from 
the  store  before  sending  such  material. 
Also,  if  the  store  is  thus  forewarned, 
it  is  more  likely  to  make  plans  for  its 
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use.  A  letter  accompanying  material, 
giving  suggestions  on  how  to  use  it 
most  effectively,  was  also  requested  by 
stores. 

Supermarket  Competition.  There  was 
alertness  to  the  possibility  of  sujrer- 
markets  luring  notions  business  away 
from  department  stores.  Although  this 
problem  is  not  yet  prevalent  in  New 
York,  many  out-of-town  buyers  are 
plagued  with  it.  The  consensus  was 
that  the  best  way  to  beat  the  problem 
is  simply  to  do  a  better  job  than  the 
supermarkets  do.  Supermarket  man¬ 
agement  generally  knows  little  about 
fashion  and  doesn’t  care  to  spend 
money  stressing  it.  And  a  good  deal  of 
notions  business  is  of  fashion  charac¬ 
ter.  Here  the  department  stores  have 
the  field  to  themselves,  being  presum¬ 
ably,  specialists  in  fashion. 

The  Teen-Age  Market.  The  notions 
department  and  manufacturers  should 
not  forget  the  teen-age  market.  Here 
is  a  tremendous  opportunity  for  sales 
of  knitting  items,  sewing  items  and  the 
like.  Contests,  lectures,  and  films  can 
be  employed  to  get  the  teen-agers  inter¬ 
ested  in  home  sewing,  knitting,  and 
embroidery,  and  to  create  a  tremend¬ 
ous  stimulus  to  notions  sales.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  makers  of  Talon  fasteners 
have  a  complete  program  for  working 
with  teachers,  offering  free  literature 
on  the  proper  methods  of  zipper  appli¬ 
cation. 

Here  are  some  trends,  three  of  them 
for  spring  and  summer  ’51,  which  may 
be  sources  of  added  business.  Many  of 
the  items  mentioned  might  be  worth 
at  least  a  week’s  display  and  adver¬ 
tising. 

1.  The  Hair  Picture.  Hair  is  getting 
longer.  By  summer,  not  only  will  arti¬ 
ficial  chignons  be  too  warm  to  wear, 
but  many  a  girl  will  have  grown  her 
own  hair  long  enough  to  do  up  with¬ 
out  a  false  piece.  Hair  ornaments  will 
be  important,  especially  those  styled 
for  a  person’s  own  hair.  What’s  more, 
long  hair  always  means  hair  swept 
back,  which  in  turn  means  many  orna¬ 
ments.  The  pompadour,  in  modified 
form,  seems  to  be  coming  back.  Smal¬ 
ler  hair  pieces  for  the  top  of  the  head, 
bandeaux,  berets,  rats,  snoods,  will  be 


in  fashion.  More  jewels  and  ribbons 
for  the  hair  will  be  important. 

2.  Trends  to  the  Feminine  Look.  This 
means  rounded  shoulders  and  mini¬ 
mized  shoulder  pads;  little  waists, 
which  call  for  belts;  rounded  hips, 
often  achieved  by  stiffening  or  pad¬ 
ding;  open  necklines;  wide  softer 
sleeves  requiring  more  hidden  fabric 
(hair  cloth,  braid,  crinoline,  horse 
hair,  etc.). 

Buttons  will  be  big  this  spring,  and 
worth  promoting— jewel  buttons  espe¬ 
cially— on  belts,  hat  bands,  collars. 

3.  Trend  to  New  Attachments  in 
Dresses.  Boleros,  stoles,  shawls,  aprons, 
sashes,  capes,  collars,  deserve  a  style 
corner  to  themselves. 


A  good  way  to  cash  in  on  these  ideas 
is  to  establish  a  certain  location  in  the 
notions  department,  which  will  be¬ 
come  associated  in  everyone’s  mind 
with  fashion,  one  place  where  you  con¬ 
sistently  promote  fashions.  Also,  de¬ 
vote  a  definite  portion  of  the  budget 
to  fashion  merchandise  in  notions. 
Work  with  your  advertising  and  dis¬ 
play  managers.  Be  sure  to  get  to  all 
the  store’s  fashion  and  promotion 
meetings  —  where,  strangely,  notions 
buyers  are  seldom  seen.  Keep  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  fashion  magazines. 

4.  The  Kitchen.  Here  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  exploit  a  brand  new 
field.  If  notions  manufacturers  could 
do  as  good  a  job  in  the  kitchen 


GIMBEL'S  MAKES  BID  FOR 
NEW  YORK  FASHION  TRADE 


WITH  the  recent  modernization  of 
Gimbel’s,  New  York,  comparable 
changes  also  have  occurred  in  the 
store’s  fashion  merchandising  policy, 
although  thrifty  value  is  still  the  major 
part  of  the  store’s  selling  appeal.  Espe¬ 
cially  on  the  main  floor,  even  a  casual 
shopper  is  quickly  aware  that  Gimbel’s 
is  out  to  woo  the  fashion-conscious 
trade.  More  of  the  stock  is  highly  fash- 
ion-right;  and  it  is  being  better  pre¬ 
sented.  There  is  a  greater  |>ercentage 
of  merchandise  in  the  higher  price 
ranges.  All  merchandise  stocks  are 
more  complete. 

The  emphasis  of  promotion  is  being 
shifted  also.  The  store  is  still  using 
promotions  of  special  purchases,  etc., 
but  these  are  selected  on  the  basis  of 
quality,  not  primarily  on  price. 

Store  executives  maintain  that  their 
competitive  position  will  not  be  en¬ 
dangered,  how'ever.  They  still  will  not 
be  undersold,  but  the  criterion  will  be 
value  for  price,  not  price  itself. 

Fred  Mellon,  who  merchandises  ac¬ 
cessories  as  well  as  several  other  classi¬ 
fications  of  the  store’s  merchandise, 
says:  “We  did  not  have  facilities  to 
present  better  merchandise  before. 
With  our  new  fixtures,  lighting  and 
layout,  we  now  can  present  it  proper¬ 
ly.’’  He  stresses  the  fact  that  the  store 


carries  handbags  up  to  $200,  brand- 
name  jewelry  in  the  higher  brackets, 
wallets  up  to  $60;  and,  especially  im¬ 
portant,  both  fashion  and  staple  stocks 
are  complete  as  to  sizes,  assortments 
and  colors— a  goal  Gimbel’s  has  long 
sought  to  attain. 

Gimbel’s  main  floor  fashioti  mer¬ 
chandise,  however,  used  to  be  buried 
in  the  middle  or  rear  of  the  store, 
while  groceries,  the  smoke  shop  and 
men’s  furnishings  hit  the  customer’s 
eye  as  soon  as  she  walked  through  the 
main  entrance.  No  fashion-wise  wom¬ 
an  shops  for  fashion  accessories  in  an 
atmosphere  of  tobacco  and  cheeses.  If 
Gimbel’s  was  to  have  a  brand  new  fash¬ 
ion  personality,  all  the  accessory  de¬ 
partments  had  to  be  relocated  to  give 
them  immediacy  and  prominence.  In 
addition,  new  modern  fixtures,  with 
indirect  lighting,  were  necessary  to 
provide  more  effective  display  of  fash¬ 
ion  merchandise. 

Fashion  to  the  Front.  Therefore,  the 
fashion  accessories  departments  were 
given  the  choice  Sixth  Avenue  loca¬ 
tions.  At  the  front  of  the  store  are  the 
hat  bar,  handbags,  watches,  costume 
jewelry,  blouses,  neckwear,  handker¬ 
chiefs  and  hosiery.  Immediately  back 
of  these  is  the  women’s  glove  depart- 
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(accessories  for  closets,  drawers,  walls, 
shelves,  etc.)  as  they  did  in  bedrooms, 
it  would  be  a  boon  to  both  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  the  store. 

Some  Rules-of-Thumb.  As  a  conclu¬ 
sion  to  the  session,  the  following  12 
niles  were  laid  down  for  successful 
merchandising  of  notions: 

1.  Keep  up  the  quality  of  your  mer¬ 
chandise— esf)ecially  important  since 
the  customer’s  dollar  is  shrinking. 

2.  Train  your  sales  help— especially 
important  in  these  times  of  possible 
labor  shortage. 

3.  Keep  stocks  neat  and  properly 
displayed;  maintain  staple  stocks. 

4.  Invite  top  management  interest. 

5.  Cultivate  your  primary  market 


ment;  next,  come  trimmings,  buttons, 
belts,  and  some  underwear.  Cosmetics, 
which  formerly  occupied  a  rear  loca¬ 
tion,  were  moved  up  to  a  more  dramat¬ 
ic  central  spot.  Entirely  removed  from 
the  main  floor  was  the  book  depart¬ 
ment,  which  adjoined  the  rear  location 
of  the  cosmetics  section. 

Traffic  Pullers.  Now  occupying  the 
rear  space  thus  made  available  are  gro¬ 
ceries,  tobacco,  and  a  much  enlarged 
soda  fountain.  These  “big  traffic 
departments”  now  draw  customers 


resources  and  try  to  enlist  their  help. 

6.  Be  alert  to  the  part  that  fashion 
can  play  in  notions:  do  you  check  tex¬ 
tile  trends  in  color  before  ordering 
your  own  colors? 

7.  Make  full  use  of  manufacturers’ 
cooperative  advertising;  but  never 
buy  advertising  deals  alone,  and  guard 
against  over-buying  to  get  an  adver¬ 
tising  allowance. 

8.  By  means  of  tie-in  windows,  ledge 
displays  in  other  departments  and 
combination  advertising,  promote  re¬ 
lated  items  together;  many  notions 
items  are  related  to  something  in  an¬ 
other  department;  more  open  displays 
for  easier  self-service  will  help  to  lower 
costs  in  these  days  of  high  sales  ex¬ 
pense. 


through  the  main  Hoor,  whereas  the 
previous  arrangement  created  a  traffic 
jam  just  inside  the  front  doors,  a  de¬ 
terrent  to  fashion-seeking  customers. 

The  main  floor  layout  employs  an 
innovation  rarely  seen  in  big  city  de¬ 
partment  stores— several  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  now  “sell  out  to  the  windows,” 
with  a  clear  view  from  the  street  direct¬ 
ly  into  the  selling  department,  so  that 
the  passer-by  can  see  department  stocks 
at  a  glance.  Jewelry,  silverware,  and 
groceries  use  this  technirpie.  This  dot's 
away  with  whatever  advantage  side- 


9.  Remind  management  that  trans¬ 
action-wise,  no  other  department  in 
the  whole  store,  excepting  drugs,  has 
greater  traffic  than  notions. 

10.  It  is  a  fact  that  many  items  in¬ 
troduced  and  promoted  in  the  notions 
department  are  snapped  up,  after  they 
Irecome  a  success,  by  other  depart¬ 
ments.  Fight  to  keep  what  properly 
belongs  in  your  department. 

11.  Keep  a  close  contact  with  the 
consumer,  and  find  out  what  she  really 
wants. 

12.  Merchandise  the  notions  depart¬ 
ment  the  same  as  you  would  a  small 
department  store;  do  not  apply  the 
same  standards  of  merchandising  or 
promotion  to  all  of  the  various  classi¬ 
fications. 


street  display  windows  might  offer,  ol 
course;  but  the  newer  theory  is  that  a 
view  of  the  interior  displays,  the  light 
and  the  activity  inside  the  store  are 
more  effective  in  attracting  customers 
inside  than  are  the  more  limited  and 
static  window  displays. 

Men's  Departments.  Men’s  Furnish¬ 
ings,  with  increased  floor  space,  now 
are  in  a  fairly  central  main-floor  loca¬ 
tion.  Thus  the  department  is  able  to 
house  a  larger  stock  and  give  fuller  dis¬ 
play  to  both  staple  and  promotion 


Functional  planning  for  behind-the-counter  operation  in  Gimbel’s  The  greeting  card  section  in  GimbeVs  stationery  department  pro- 
new  candy  department:  neat  cubbyholes  hold  bags  and  special  vides  wide  aisle  space,  and  end-counter  displays  lead  the  brotvsing 
waps,  wrapping  paper  rolls  quickly  from  specially  designed  slot.  customer  around  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  counter. 

stores 
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Free  Booklet 

Shows  How 
to  Cut 
Food  Service 
Operating 
Costs 

I _ ) 


Thirty  years  of  planning 
and  advising  on  food  ser¬ 
vice  have  shown  us  that 
the  success  of  any  such  un- 
dertaking  depends  upon 
three  fundamental  factors. 
Our  new  free  booklet  “3 
Steps  to  Food  Service  Suc¬ 
cess”  will  not  only  explain 
these  three  vital  points,  it 
will  tell  you  how  to  avoid 
the  dangerously  high  op-  . 
erating  costs  you’re  bound 
to  have  if  they’re  over¬ 
looked.  If  you’re  planning 
a  food  service  project  or 
thinking  about  enlarging 
or  modernizing  your  pres¬ 
ent  estabhshment,  we  urge 
you  to  send  for  this  free 
booklet  immediately.  It 
may  save  you  thousands  of 
dollars.  Remember,  it’s 
absolutely  free,  and  there’s 
no  obligation.  Just  write . . . 

FRED  SCHMID  ASSOCIATES 

1410  BEVERLY  BlVD.,  LOS  ANGELES  4B,  CALIFORNIA 


merchandise.  It  also  has  gained  its 
own  separate  entrance  from  the  street. 
The  department  is  one  of  those  which 
now  "sells  out  to  the  windows.” 

From  this  main  floor  men’s  furnish¬ 
ings  department,  customers  may  take 
an  escalator  directly  into  the  men’s 
clothing  and  hat  departments  on  the 
new  Second  Floor.  This  vertical  con¬ 
tinuity  of  operation  is  more  compact 
than  a  horizontal  scheme  in  which  re¬ 
lated  departments  easily  become  “lost” 
in  a  maze  of  unrelated  departments. 
In  a  men’s  shopping  unit  this  compact¬ 
ness  is  esjjecially  desirable,  as  men  pre¬ 
fer  not  to  shop  in  close  proximity  to 
women’s  departments. 

Lighting  and  Fixtures.  One  of  the  most 
obvious  changes  in  the  main  floor  is 
the  brilliant  new  lighting.  Stepped  up 
from  10  to  48  foot-candles  at  eye-level, 
it  makes  the  floor  one  of  the  most 
brightly  lighted  in  the  country. 

Larger  fixtures  have  been  installed 
to  provide  ample  storage  space.  Thus 
the  sales  force  will  be  able  to  give 
customers  streamlined  service. 

In  the  arrangement  of  aisles  and  fix¬ 
tures,  the  flow  of  traffic  was  carefully 
considered.  Aisles  were  widened,  and 
bargain  fixtures  were  moved  to  the 
center  of  the  floor  to  eliminate  the 
jam-up  congestion  at  the  front  of 
the  floor.  Bargain  counters  are  set  to 
run  lengthwise,  so  that  the  smooth 
flow  of  customer  traffic  from  front  to 
back  of  the  store  will  not  be  broken 
up.  The  objective,  of  course,  is  to  get 
each  customer  to  pass  the  maximum 
amount  of  merchandise,  and  to  make 
it  easy  for  her  to  find  her  way  from 
one  department  to  another. 

Some  Self-Service.  With  a  view  to  cut¬ 
ting  selling  costs,  some  of  the  new  de¬ 
partments  (drugs,  notions,  food,  foi 
example)  are  designed  for  self-service. 
This  also  speeds  up  the  selling  opera¬ 
tion. 

Brand  Emphasis.  The  store  also  seeks 
a  position  as  the  outstanding  distribu¬ 
tor  of  top  nationally-advertised  brand¬ 
ed  merchandise  in  the  area.  Strong 
promotions  of  this  advertised  merchan¬ 
dise  will  be  a  store  p>olicy.  The  main 
floor  is  particularly  notable  for  the 
number  of  well-known  brands  that 
are  stocked. 


.  to  ask  not  only  'how  much 
can  wo  got?'  but  moro  important, 
'how  much  can  wo  givo?';  to  aim 
not  at  hosting  compotitors  but  at 
satisfying  customors;  to  consider 
our  omployoos  not  as  cogs  in  a 
whool  but  as  individual  human 
boings  with  individual  problems, 
talents  and  needs— these  are  fund¬ 
amental  attributes  of  a  good  mer¬ 
chant." 

—Dorothy  Shaver,  President  of  lord 
A  Taylor,  in  a  recent  address  to  The 
Fashion  Group. 


Improved  Salesperson  Morale.  There 
have  been  no  changes  in  the  p)ersonnel 
of  the  buying  organization  as  a  result 
of  the  change  in  merchandising  em¬ 
phasis.  Confident  that  the  store  has 
had  a  top  buying  organization,  the 
management  has  decided  upon  objec¬ 
tives  and  then  passed  along  the  decis¬ 
ions  through  the  merchandise  mana¬ 
gers  who,  with  the  buyers,  translate  it 
into  the  department’s  merchandising 
operation.  Nor  have  there  been  any 
notable  changes  in  the  selling  staff. 
However,  in  the  new  surroundings,  an 
improved  morale  has  been  noted, 
along  with  a  higher  standard  of  selling 
service  spontaneously  given  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer. 

Stepped-Up  TrafRc.  There  has  been 
increased  customer  traffic.  Probably 
much  of  this  is  due  to  the  aggressive 
work  of  the  advertising  and  publicity 
department,  which  put  forth  great 
effort  to  interest  the  public  in  the  reno¬ 
vation  program  and  to  keep  the  inter¬ 
est  alive  by  frequent  "progress  reports” 
incorporated  in  ads,  mail  pieces,  etc. 

The  Clincher.  The  ultimate  proof  of 
the  benefit  of  the  modernization  is 
seen  in  a  definite  across-the-board  vol¬ 
ume  increase.  Fashion  accessories  busi¬ 
ness  especially  has  shown  a  decided  im¬ 
provement.  However,  all  of  the  main 
floor  departments  have  enjoyed  good 
volume:  none  has  suffered— not  even 
any  of  those  relegated  to  rear  positions 
on  the  floor.  (The  same  has  held  true 
of  departments  on  other  floors,  as  well.) 
Evidently  the  increased  traffic  in  the 
store  has  more  than  compensated  for 
any  sacrifice  of  comparative  position. 
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#  With  descriptive  billing  it's  necessary  for  the  billing 
clerk  to  describe  and  list  the  price  of  each  item  on  your 
sales  checks  ...  to  include  quantities  and  dates  as  well. 
Total  requirements:  210  billing  machine  keys  to  punch 
.  .  .  one  minute  and  twenty  seconds  needed  to  prepare 
the  bUl. 


#  With  Recordak  Photographic  Billing  only  the  sales 
check  totals  are  listed.  Further  description  is  unneces¬ 
sary  .  .  .  because  the  sales  checks  are  microfilmed  and 
forwarded  to  the  customer  with  the  bill.  Total  require¬ 
ments:  Just  30  keys  to  punch  .  .  .  only  9  seconds  to 
prepare  the  bill. 


Yes  •  • .  you  can  see  the  savings  Reconktk  Photographic  Billing  gives  you 
in  preparing  just  one  charge-account  statement.  But  for  a  real  eye-opener 
consider  its  effectiveness  in  terms  of  your  over-all  operation— 


Your  billing  clerks  can  handle  many  more 
accounts  per  month  .  .  .  can  keep  ahead  of  schedule 
as  never  before  even  during  seasonal  peak  periods. 
Furthermore,  they  can  do  this  with  fewer  billing 
machines — possibly  with  just  ‘/i  of  the  number 
needed  now.  And  there  are  other  savings,  too— in 
overtime,  in  stationery  .  .  .  and  fewer  transcription 
errors  to  track  down,  as  well. 

You  get  a  better  record  .  .  .  one  that's  photo¬ 
graphically  accurate  and  complete  . . .  that's  on  com¬ 
pact  rolls  of  microHlm  which  can't  be  altered  without 
detection.  A  fact  that  has  led  many  insurance  com¬ 
panies  to  reduce  accounts-receivable  premiums  in 
Recordak-equipped  stores.  And  you  get  this  record 
in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  Hie  sales  checks  back  in 
place  following  descriptive  posting  routines.  Any 
clerk  can  do  the  Job  .  .  .  can  record  60  or  more 


documents  per  minute  by  simply  dropping  them 
into  the  microtilmer — hundreds  per  minute  with  a 
Recordak  Automatic  Feeder. 

You  get  a  better  adjustment  service.  To  begin 
with,  customer-misunderstandings  are  fewer  .  .  . 
but  when  they  arise,  they're  settled  quickly.  Your 
clerks  can  keep  Recordak  microHlms  at  their  Huger 
tips — in  as  little  as  1%  of  the  space  that  bulky  paper 
originals  require — can  flash  the  whole  story  on  the 
screen  of  the  Recordak  Film  Reader,  which  enlarges 
every  detail  to  convenient  reading  size. 

Get  the  whole  story  on  Recordak  Photographic 
Billing  .  .  .  and  details  on  the  complete  line  of 
Recordak  MicroHhners  now  offered  on  an  attractive 
purchase  or  rental  basis.  Write  today  to  Recordak 
Corporation  {Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany)  ,  444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

“Recordak  ”  is  a  trade-mark 
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(Svb$itSary  of  Eathnao  Kodak  Compomy) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming^and  its  application  to  retailing 


BUDGET  PRICE  OILS  FOR 
THE  PICTURE  DEPARTMENT 

ONE  of  the  more  pleasant  memo¬ 
ries  brought  to  mind  by  our 
"retailer’s  wanderings  through  the 
Louvre”  is  that  at  one  time  an  excel¬ 
lent  collection  of  oil  paintings  always 
could  be  viewed  at  Hearn’s  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  New  York.  As  if  this  were 
not  enough,  Mr.  Hearn’s  enthusiasm 
extended  to  his  having  very  fine  works 
of  art  suspended  above  the  store’s  ele¬ 
vator  doors,  so  that  the  upturned  eyes 
of  those  awaiting  the  descending  cages 
might  find  relief  in  impressions  of  cul¬ 
tural  value.  Needless  to  say,  these 
paintings  attracted  a  very  desirable 
class  of  customer,  which  in  plain  lan¬ 
guage  means  “trading  up.” 

With  the  passage  of  time  the  gal¬ 
lery  and  the  expensive  oil  paintings 
disappeared,  but  the  idea  was  not  lost. 
Some  15  years  ago,  several  original 
oil  paintings  were  purchased  and 
placed  on  sale  in  the  picture  depart¬ 
ment.  The  results  of  this  sale  eventu¬ 
ally  led  to  the  store’s  full-time  employ¬ 


ment  of  four  professional  artists.  At 
present,  Hearn’s  sells  between  600  and 
700  original  oil  paintings  a  year  (at 
an  average  of  $40  per  transaction,  as 
compared  with  an  average  of  $10  per 
over-all  departmental  transaction). 

This  type  of  transaction  not  only 
results  in  a  better  sale,  but  provides  a 
minor  consumer  lesson  in  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  purchase  and  an  in¬ 
vestment. 

The  two  main  considerations  in  in¬ 
cluding  in  the  picture  department 
such  a  feature  as  original  oil  paint¬ 
ings,  are  the  type  of  picture  that  is  to 
be  sold,  and  the  proper  training  of 
sales  personnel.  Howard  L.  Lowen- 
herz  of  Hearn’s,  who  directs  the  pic¬ 
ture  buying  program,  believes  that 
landscapes  and  seascapes  are  in  great¬ 
est  demand.  The  predominant  colors 
of  the  painting  should  be  in  harmony 
with  the  colors  which  currently  are 
being  used  lor  homefurnishings.  Mr. 
Lowenherz  feels  that  the  subject 
should  receive  a  semi-idealized  treat¬ 
ment,  and  that  the  brushwork  should 
be  readily  discernible. 

In  order  that  the  salesperson  shall 


DISPLAY-WISE 


what  does  it  mean? 


The  ability  to  recognize  and  apply  productive  display  meth¬ 
ods.  One  example  —  the  .technique  of  displaying  garments 
"in  use”.  .  .  on  forms.  Nationwide  N.  A.  D.  1.  tests  prove 
that  the  **in  use”  technique  stops  5  ^ 
times  more  people,  thus  providing 
a  greater  number  of  opportuni- 
relatively  the  same  ^ 
number  of  people. 

DISPLAY  ON  FORMS 

Write  now  for  Darling  Displays 
new  form  display  guide.  It’s 
FREE.  Shows  how  to  utilize 
this  "in  use”  display  tech¬ 
nique  to  get  more  sales  in¬ 
creases  for  your  store. 


L.  A.  DARLING  COMPANY 
RRONSON,  MICHIGAN 

NiW  YORK  CHICAGO 

LOS  ANGIUS 


RiPRfSENTATIVES  IN  MOST  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


be  able  to  focus  the  customer’s  in¬ 
terest  on  such  merchandise,  he  or  she 
must  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
merits  and  characteristics  of  a  good 
oil  painting.  This  includes  color  treat¬ 
ment,  the  effects  of  the  brushwork  that 
can  not  be  duplicated  in  a  printing 
process,  and  the  personal  satisfaction 
of  owning  an  original  painting  which 
will  lend  an  individual  and  personal 
character  to  any  room. 

Other  stores  might  well  consider  the 
possible  advantages  of  such  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  picture  departments,  its 
genuine  prestige  and  trade-up  value 
which  can  be  furthered  by  presenta¬ 
tions  of  local  and  professional  work  in 
conjunction  with  Home  Fashion  Time 
and  other  home  furnishings  events. 

The  oil  paintings  themselves  can 
come  from  the  brushes  of  talented  ar¬ 
tists  whose  work  has  not  yet  gained 
prominence.  Every  locality  has  many 
such  artists  who  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  find  an  outlet  for  their  work. 


CORSET  INDUSTRY  SHIFTS 
STRESS  TO  HEALTH  NEEDS 

A  CHANGE  in  publicity  emphasis 
from  purely  fashion  aspects  to  the 
health,  efficiency  and  morale  building 
properties  of  foundation  garments  is 
Ijeing  effected  by  the  industry  as  a 
reflection  of  the  new  conditions  in¬ 
herent  in  a  period  of  military  defense- 
building.  One  objective  of  the  new 
campaign,  of  course,  is  to  help  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  “essentiality”  of  this  mer¬ 
chandise  so  that  necessary  materials 
will  not  be  taken  away  by  material 
controls.  secondary  objective  is  to 
further  educate  the  customer  herself 
to  the  basic  benefits  aside  from  fashion 
which  she  should  seek  when  buying 
her  foundations. 

I'he  effort  is  being  sparked  by  the 
Corset  and  Brassiere  Industry  Com¬ 
mittee,  combining  the  Corset  and 
Brassiere  Association  of  America  and 
the  Associated  Corset  and  Brassiere 
Manufacturers,  Inc.  These  two  trade 
groups  represent  memberships  of  more 
than  200  of  the  approximately  350 
firms  in  the  industry. 

"Facts  About  Foundation  Garments," 

a  booklet  published  in  January  by 
this  Committee,  reports  the  results  of 
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a  survey  of  the  health  and  efficiency 
factor  a:>  related  to  these  garments. 
This  book  let  has  been  put  in  the  hands 
of  the  defense  agencies  in  Washington. 
Some  of  (he  facts  embodied  in  it  are 
as  follows: 

Fifty-five  million  American  women, 
or  better  than  80  p)er  cent  of  the  female 
population  of  the  U.  S.  aged  15  years 
and  over,  wear  foundation  garments, 
and  of  them  approximately  85  per 
tent  wear  foundations  built  with  flexi¬ 
ble  elastic  support.  .  .  .  Two  years 
after  the  start  of  World  War  11,  a  sur¬ 
vey  conducted  among  the  medical  and 
nursing  professions,  women’s  coun¬ 
selors,  safety  engineers  in  war  plants, 
etc.,  established  the  consensus  of  this 
well-qualified  group  that  foundation 
garments  are  necessary  for  maintaining 
morale,  and  especially  for  preventing 
fatigue  at  war  jobs. 

A  similarly  conducted  survey  just 
run  has  revealed  results  as  follows: 

Are  corsets  and  girdles  important  to 
women— 

“Yes!” 

In  the  home?  76% 

In  business?  85% 

In  the  factory?  82%, 

.\re  brassieres  important  to  women— 
In  the  home?  70” 

In  business?  88% 

In  the  factory?  67%, 

Do  foundation  garments  contribute 
to  good  health? 

"Yes!”  81% 

Do  foundation  garments  help  safe¬ 
guard  against  fatigue? 

“Yes!”  90”,', 

Does  wearing  of  foundation  gar¬ 
ments  contribute  to  efficiency  of  a 
business  or  factory  employee? 

“Yes!”  87”; 

.Although  the  main  motivation  in 
the  buying  of  foundations  unquestion¬ 
ably  will-continue  to  be  fashion  and 
the  enhancement  of  personal  beauty, 
selling  |jersonnel  should  be  made 
aware  that  they  have  an  added  sell¬ 
ing  aid  these  days  in  the  contribution 
which  these  garments,  well  chosen  and 
fitted,  will  make  toward  the  custom¬ 
er’s  health,  comfort,  and  efficiency. 
One  appeal  need  not  cancel  out  the 
other;  in  fact,  most  women  expect  the 
two-fold  value  in  their  foundation 
purchases,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

STORES 


DUPIIOUITTIS 


are  made  by  the  same  master 
crajtsmen  who  originated  the 
framed  heel. 


DUPlIQUtmS 


are  precision  sized  with  a  tolerance 
of  less  than  14  inch  overall  in 
length.  No  fear  of  droop,  bunch  or 
gather  when  you  sell  Dupliquettes. 


^  'jluUjAl  lucid'l^ujlct  I 

DUPUQUimS 


are  priced  for  the  average  budget 
.  .  .  the  well  dressed  woman  who 
knows — youcan’t  buy  better  stock¬ 
ings  than  Dupliquettes. .  .any  where. 


Today  s  Best  Dressed  Women  Are  Wearing 


THE  ORIGINAL  FRAMED  HEEL  STOCKING  IN  THE  LITTLE  PURPLE  BOX 


SPURGEON  HOSIERY  CORPORATION 

100  Berkley  Street,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 

•  Ortglnsted  by  Spurgeon  *U.  S.  Design  Patents  IS1733-3 
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T'^WO  fabric  serviceability  problems 
that  have  been  appearing  with  in¬ 
creasing  frequency  in  recent  years  were 
the  subjects  of  special  reports  given  by 
the  research  department  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Cleaning  &  Dyeing 
at  its  annual  convention  last  month. 
These  are  color  damage  from  cold 
wave  solutions  and  from  bonded  wool 
shoulder  pads. 

Both  of  these  problems  have  been  of 
growing  concern  to  ready-to-wear  buy¬ 
ers,  merchandise  managers  and  adjust¬ 
ment  department  personnel.  Under 
the  separate  headings  below  we  have 
summarized  the  essential  facts  con¬ 
tained  in  the  NICD  reports. 

Cold  Wave  Damage.  Ever  since  the 
introduction  of  home  type  permanent 
wave  kits  several  years  ago  the  chemi¬ 
cal  solutions  contained  in  these  hair 
treatments  were  suspected  as  the  cause 
of  discolorations  that  began  appearing 
in  the  collar  and  shoulder  areas  of 
women’s  dresses.  By  location  and  asso¬ 
ciation  there  seemed  little  reason  to 
think  otherwise.  But  the  consumer  fre¬ 
quently  doubted  what  appeared  to  be 
the  only  logical  explanation  because 
the  color  change  does  not  very  often 
take  place  at  the  time  of  contact 
with  the  solutions  and  sometimes  the 
change  is  not  noticeable  until  several 
weeks  or  months  later.  Mostly  the 
change  occurs  after  the  garment  has 
been  dry  cleaned  and  this  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  precise  information  on  the 
problem  has  led  to  much  misunder¬ 
standing  and  confusion. 

The  chemicals  used  in  all  of  the  cold 
wave  solutions  offered  under  various 
brand  names  are  of  similar  type.  The 
first,  or  waving  solution,  is  composed 
of  a  salt  of  thioglycollic  acid.  Its  func¬ 
tion  is  to  soften  the  hair  so  that  it  can 
be  shaped  and  curled.  The  second,  or 
neutralizer  solution,  is  composed  of  an 
oxidizing  agent  (any  one  of  several 
chemicals  is  used  for  this  purpose) 
which  counteracts  the  wave  solution  so 


the  hair  will  retain  the  shape  in  which 
it  was  set. 

Many  dyes  are  affected  by  these 
chemicals,  but  not  all  in  the  same  way. 
Some  will  react  immediately  upon  con¬ 
tact  with  the  solutions,  others  were 
found  to  react  only  when  subjected  to 
the  heat  of  pressing,  and  many  will 
turn  color  in  the  presence  of  these  cold 
wave  preparations  several  weeks  after 
pressing.  The  chemicals  are  not  vola¬ 
tile  and  remain  in  the  fabric  where 
reactions  can  slowly  continue  until 
enough  change  occurs  to  be  visible. 

The  presence  of  the  chemicals  them¬ 
selves  is  usually  not  noticeable  as  stains 
or  as  any  other  visible  evidence  except 
if  the  color  has  changed.  Furthermore, 
they  are  not  entirely  removed  by  dry- 
cleaning  and  consequently  remain  to 
cause  damage  later. 

If  the  cleaner  is  told  that  a  cold  wave 
solution  has  been  in  contact  with  a 
garment,  steps  can  be  taken  to  prevent 
possible  damage  later  if  discoloration 
has  not  already  occurred.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  owner  of  the  garment  is  not 
generally  aware  of  such  contact  be¬ 
cause  in  having  followed  directions 
carefully  as  to  protection  of  clothing 
during  application  she  did  not  realize 
that  the  residue  of  the  solutions  re¬ 
maining  in  her  hair  was  later  picked 
up  by  the  fabric. 

The  sales  personnel  of  your  drug 
and  cosmetics  departments  that  sell 
cold  wave  preparations  would  be  per¬ 
forming  a  valuable  customer  service  by 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  safe¬ 
guards  to  clothing  during  and  follow¬ 
ing  use  of  these  preparations.  It  might 
also  help  cut  down  some  complaints. 

In  any  case,  this  information  should, 
prove  helpful  in  dealing  with  individ¬ 
ual  problems  customers  may  bring  to 
your  attention. 

Bonded  Wool  Shoulder  Pads.  A  type 
of  shoulder  pad  that  is  being  used  ex¬ 
tensively  in  men’s  and  women’s  suits 
and  coats  contains  a  filler  material  of 


exceptional  resiliency.  It  is  made  of 
wool  fibers  bonded  together  into  a 
light,  spongy  material  with  a  synthetic 
rubber  compound. 

For  the  past  two  years  there  have 
been  a  growing  number  of  cases  of 
accelerated  color  fading  or  change  in 
the  shoulder  areas  of  garments  con¬ 
taining  these  pads.  In  one  reported  in¬ 
stance,  a  retailer  discovered  that  a 
large  number  of  garments  in  stock  had 
been  damaged  this  way.  In  other  cases, 
the  discoloration  did  not  occur  until 
long  after  the  sale  of  garments  to  cus¬ 
tomers. 

There  have  been  many  instances 
also  where  the  lining  of  the  garment  in 
the  underarm  area  was  rotted  and  the 
filler  itself  had  broken  down.  In  all 
cases,  tests  of  the  affected  parts  showed 
they  were  in  a  highly  acid  condition. 

In  the  study  conducted  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Cleaning  &  Dyeing 
it  was  determined  that  none  of  the 
cleaning  processes  contributed  in  any 
way  to  the  problem;  that  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  could  any  of  the  types  of 
damage  in  question  be  duplicated  in 
original  samples  of  pads  obtained  from 
manufacturing  sources. 

It  was  found,  however,  that  over  a 
period  of  several  months,  merely 
through  the  process  of  aging,  a  chemi¬ 
cal  action  occurred  which  formed  hy¬ 
drochloric  acid.  This  acid  was  in  suffi¬ 
cient  concentration  to  cause  the  cotton 
fabric  covering  on  the  pads  to  turn 
brown  and  become  weak. 

Many  dyes  are  affected  by  acids. 
Certain  acetate  rayon  colors  are  espe¬ 
cially  sensitive  and  react  even  to  the 
minute  traces  of  acid  fumes  present  in 
the  atmosphere  causing  a  condition 
commonly  knowm  as  “fume  fading.’’ 
The  presence  of  acid  in  bonded  wool 
shoulder  pads,  therefore,  will  cause 
any  acid-sensitive  dyes  present  in  cloth¬ 
ing  to  change  color.  And  if  the  acid 
is  of  sufficient  strength  it  will  cause  a 
breakdown  of  the  fabric  itself. 

It  is  not  known  whether  all  bonded 
wool  pads  will  develop  this  condition 
or  whether  only  some  are  susceptible. 
It  is  now  definitely  established,  how¬ 
ever,  that  such  damage  as  has  been 
experienced  in  garments  containing 
these  pads  is  due  to  a  highly  acid  con¬ 
dition  which  develops  within  the  pad 
over  a  period  of  time  and  without  re¬ 
lation  to  the  circumstances  of  its  use. 
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Loading  r<‘tailers  throughout  America  are  successfully  using 
the  ideal  box  replacement— the  Kquitable  "Take-Hold”  bag 
for  merchandise  ranging  from  reads -to- w«‘ar  to  shoes. 

Made  of  heavier  paper  than  the  standard  merchandise  bag, 
the  “Take-Hold”  bag  with  the  famed  built-in  handle 
rapidly  multiplies  your  "take-withs.” 

Hven  the  most  particular  purchasers  who  normally 
insist  on  boxes  are  delighted  with  the  easy, 
convenient,  colorful  Kquitable  "Take-Hold”  bag. 

Vi  rile  notv  for  facts  on  how  Equitable  “Take-Hold” 
bags  can  mean  economy  and  satisfaction  to  you. 


45-50  Van  Dam  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y.  •  Paper  Mills  and  Southern  Bag  Plant;  Orange,  Texas 
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STUDY  of  1949  oporotiens  shows  thot  tho  typical 
doportmofit  storo  mokos  a  not  profit  of  4.5  por  cont 
on  its  fioor  colorings  oporation  —  o  hoalthy  figure, 
but  not  in  tho  scmio  ioogoo  with  tho  7.t  por  cont  that  tho 
ovorogo  fumituro  storo  turns  in,  or  tho  9.t  por  cont  rung 
up  by  tho  typical  specialty  shop. 

Those  figures  are  from  a  study  rnodo  for  tho  Carpet  Insti¬ 
tute  by  tho  Amos  Parrish  orgemixotion,  in  an  effort  to  got 
top  monogomont  in  rotsfil  stores  to  focus  on  successful 
carpet  soUing. 

Tho  study  brings  out  a  point  thot  rotoilors  and  manu¬ 
facturers  invoriobly  mcfiio  when  they  discuss  tho  fioor  cov¬ 
erings  deportment.  Soiling  has  boon  tho  wooknoss  of  tho 
department  storo,  but  tho  rock  on  which  its  competitors. 


have  built  their  success. 

Tho  typical  deportment  storo,  with  all  its  traffic,  prestige, 
and  promotional  flair,  ran  up  an  average  sale  of  $40  in 
fioor  coverings  in  1949,  according  to  the  study.  (NRDGA't 
Controllers'  Congress  shows  an  even  lower  figure  for  1949.) 
Tho  typical  furniture  store  figure  was  $110,  and  the  spe¬ 
cialty  store  figure  was  $215. 

Obviously,  a  critical  review  of  tho  floor  coverings  de¬ 
partment  is  indicated.  And  for  such  a  review,  there  is  no 
time  like  the  present.  Today,  new  prices  and  new  types  of 
merchandise  present  special  proMoms  in  merchandising 
and  promotion.  Above  all,  they  present  a  buying  problem 
to  the  customer.  Her  present  and  her  future  business  will 
belong  to  the  store  that  does  most  to  help  her  now. 
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If  your  fioor  coverings  department  has  boon  letting  tho 
city's  specialty  shops  walk  off  with  the  cream  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  you  may  find  tho  reasons  hero: 

1.  SRLUNO.  Does  your  deportment  select,  train,  and 
compensate  its  solosmon  from  tho  Endpoint  of  serving  the 
customer?  Heu  outside  selling  boon  tried— even  consid¬ 
ered?  Tho  specialty  store's  groat  asset  is  tho  service  it 
gives. 

2.  DISPLAY.  With  new  materials  and  now  prices  to  con¬ 
sider,  customers  will  have  to  do  plenty  of  looking  before 
they  buy.  Since  salesmen  are  notoriously  unwilling  to  wcMte 
time  with  lookers,  improved  display  seems  indicated. 

3.  FASHION.  Did  your  department  tie  in  with  the  carpet 
fashion  opening  last  year?  Are  plans  mcnle  for  tying  in 
with  the  opening  this  April?  Tbe  fioor  coverings  department 
thrives  on  fashion  in  its  merchandise  and  promotion,  ond 
needs  a  fashion  background. 


4.  CARPET  RAYON.  An  engineered  fiber,  a  successor 
to  wool,  carpet  rayon  should  be  presented  with  fanfare, 
and  without  apology.  The  smart  boys  are  pushing  it  now, 
while  wool  is  still  plentiful,  to  keep  people  from  mistaking 
it  for  a  stop-gap  substitute.  This  is  not  the  rayon  you  saw 
during  the  warl 


5.  PRICE  PROMOTIONS.  Many  a  floor  coverings  depart¬ 
ment  drives  its  customers  away  by  merchandising  to  its 
promotions  instead  of  to  its  regular  day-to-day  business. 
Too  many  price  promotions,  plus  badly  selected  promo¬ 
tional  price  lines,  can  effectively  kill  a  department's  best 
regular  price  lines.. 


6.  HARD-SURFACE.  If  your  department  let  installation 
headaches  drive  it  out  of  this  market  years  ago,  this  may 
bo  tho  time  for  a  comeback.  There  is  plenty  of  merchan- 
diso  that  does  not  need  installation,  and  a  terrific  market 
for  both  tho  installed  and  the  self-installed  types. 
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^HE  customer’s  buying  prolilem  in 
floor  coverings  is  not  tied  simply  to 


Carpet  Rayon.  Meantime,  the  wool 
carpet  industry  has  developed  carpet 
rayon,  and  is  using  it  either  alone  or 
in  blends  with  wool.  Wool  carpet 
prices  have  had  eight  rounds  of  price 


nering  in  advance.  Prices,  colors,  styl¬ 
ing,  must  be  compared  before  she  can 
decide  between  room-size  broadloom 
and  a  bordered  rug.  Will  an  Oriental 
design  lend  itself  to  a  casual  setting? 


present  unsettled  conditions,  although 
they  do  their  share  to  aggravate  it. 

Our  American  habit  of  converting  a 
luxury  into  a  necessity— cultivating  the 
mass  market,  we  call  it— has  affected 
the  floor  coverings  market.  Now  that 
the  bare,  scrubbed  floor  is  out  of  fash¬ 
ion  in  even  the  most  frugal  home,  the 
carpet  industry  no  longer  limits  its  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  customer  in  the  up|>er  in¬ 
come  brackets. 

Mow  Types.  With  the  broadening  of 
the  market,  has  come  increased  com¬ 
petition  for  the  floor  coverings  dollar. 
The  wool  carpet  manufacturers  have 
been  producing  more  and  better  fash¬ 
ion;  the  cotton  rug  industry  has  cast 
its  eye  on  the  broadloom  market;  mak¬ 
ers  of  fiber  rugs  have  sought  year- 
round  business;  hard  surface  has  come 
out  of  the  kitchen. 

All  these  trends  have  been  moving 
dong  for  several  years.  The  war  and 
the  shortage  of  wool  gave  impetus  to 
cotton  rugs,  and  in  a  ten-year  period 
that  branch  of  the  industry  leaped 
from  bathmats  to  promotional  rugs,  to 
broadloom  in  the  S8  and  S9  a  square 
y>rd  bracket. 

1  stores 


rises  before  the  freeze,  and  customers 
who  haven’t  shopped  recently  are  in 
for  something  of  a  shock. 

When  a  store  quotes  prices  of  $15 
and  $20  a  stjuare  yard  for  wool  carpet¬ 
ing  to  a  customer  who  last  bought  it 
before  the  war,  at  |>erhaps  a  third  the 
price,  a  little  delicacy  is  required  in 
l)reaking  the  bad  news.  If  not,  friend 
( ustonier  may  decide  to  buy  his  wife  off 
with  a  new  mink  coat  and  forget  all 
about  re-carp)eting  the  house. 

The  introduction  of  carpets  made 
with  rayon  must  not  be  casual.  There 
is  a  story  to  tell  about  them.  They  are 
a  new  experience  to  the  customer,  and 
she  will  have  many  questions  to  ask. 
But  even  with  rayon,  the  price  of  a 
wall-to-wall  installation  will  not  be 
low.  Nor  with  cotton,  for  that  matter. 
After  all  the  years  spent  in  building 
up  the  habit  of  wall-to-wall  carjjeting, 
retailers  may  have  to  go  into  reverse 
and  help  the  customer  find  less  expen¬ 
sive  ways  to  cover  her  floors. 

Customer's  Dilemma.  If  the  choice 
narrows  down  to  a  rug,  there  is  still  a 
series  of  questions  to  be  answered  with 
facts  the  customer  has  no  way  of  gar- 


The  question  of  all-wool  versus  part- 
wool,  versus  rayon,  versus  cotton, 
again  comes  in. 

A  wide  choice  of  price  line  is  open 
to  the  customer.  At  $50  she  can  get  a 
smart,  nine  by  twelve,  modern  cotton 
loop  rug  that  will  give  her  long  wear, 
and  that  will  launder,  too.  An  all-ray¬ 
on  broadloom,  as  low  as  $6  a  square 
yard,  will  give  her  a  rug  of  the  same 
size  for  not  much  more.  A  fiber  rug, 
styled  for  year-round  use,  costs  a  little 
less  than  cotton. 

Hard  Surface,  Too.  While  she  is  de¬ 
bating  prices  and  types  and  qualities 
with  herself,  her  mind  may  turn  to  the 
hard-surface  floor  coverings  she  has 
seen  advertised.  There  are  patterns  to¬ 
day  that  are  smart  enough  for  a  living 
room,  and  certainly  more  than  ade¬ 
quate  for  a  child’s  room  or  a  game 
room.  Some  of  them  are  made  so  that 
she  can  install  them  herself.  Does  the 
department  have  them? 

Today’s  customer,  and  tomorrow’s, 
will  have  to  do  a  lot  of  looking,  and 
get  the  answers  to  a  lot  of  questions, 
before  she  can  buy.  But  the  typical 
floor  coverings  department  is  not  set 
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m  m  STUDY  of  1949  oporations  shows  that  the  typical 
department  store  makes  a  net  profit  of  4.5  per  cent 
on  its  floor  coverings  operation  —  a  healthy  figure, 
but  not  in  the  same  league  with  the  7.8  per  cent  that  the 
average  furniture  store  turns  in,  or  the  9.8  per  cent  rung 
up  by  the  typical  specialty  shop. 

These  figures  are  from  a  study  made  for  the  Carpet  Insti¬ 
tute  by  the  Amos  Parrish  organization,  in  an  effort  to  get 
top  management  in  retail  stores  to  focus  on  successful 
carpet  selling. 

The  study  brings  out  a  point  that  retailers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  invariably  make  when  they  discuss  the  floor  cov¬ 
erings  department:  Selling  has  been  the  weakness  of  the 
department  store,  but  the  rock  on  which  its  competitors 


have  built  their  success. 

The  typical  department  store,  with  all  its  traffic,  prestige, 
and  promotional  flair,  ran  up  an  average  sale  of  $40  in 
floor  coverings  in  1949,  according  to  the  study.  (NRDGA's 
Controllers'  Congress  shows  an  even  lower  figure  for  1949.) 
The  typical  furniture  store  figure  was  $110,  and  the  spe¬ 
cialty  store  figure  was  $215. 

Obviously,  a  critical  review  of  the  floor  coverings  de¬ 
partment  is  indicated.  And  for  such  a  review,  there  is  no 
time  like  the  present.  Today,  new  prices  and  new  types  of 
merchandise  present  special  problems  in  merchandising 
and  promotion.  Above  all,  they  present  a  buying  problem 
to  the  customer.  Her  present  and  her  future  business  will 
belong  to  the  store  that  does  most  to  help  her  now. 


■into  M  E  U  AT  1  O  A  S 


If  your  floor  coverings  department  has  been  letting  the 
city's  specialty  shops  walk  off  with  the  cream  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  you  may  find  the  reasons  here: 

1.  SELLING.  Does  your  department  select,  train,  and 
compensate  its  salesmen  from  the  standpoint  of  serving  the 
customer?  Has  outside  selling  been  tried— even  consid¬ 
ered?  The  specialty  store's  great  asset  is  the  service  it 
gives. 

2.  DISPLAY.  With  new  materials  and  new  prices  to  con¬ 
sider,  customers  will  have  to  do  plenty  of  looking  before 
they  buy.  Since  salesmen  are  notoriously  unwilling  to  waste 
time  with  lookers,  improved  display  seems  indicated. 

3.  FASHION.  Did  your  department  tie  in  with  the  carpet 
fashion  opening  last  year?  Are  plans  made  for  tying  in 
with  the  opening  this  April?  The  floor  coverings  department 
thrives  on  fashion  in  its  merchandise  and  promotion,  and 
needs  a  fashion  background. 


4.  CARPET  RAYON.  An  engineered  fiber,  a  successor 
to  wool,  carpet  rayon  should  be  presented  with  fanfare, 
and  without  apology.  The  smart  boys  are  pushing  it  now, 
while  wool  is  still  plentiful,  to  keep  people  from  mistaking 
it  for  a  stop-gap  substitute.  This  is  not  the  rayon  you  sow 
during  the  war! 

5.  PRICE  PROMOTIONS.  Many  a  floor  coverings  depart¬ 
ment  drives  its  customers  away  by  merchandising  to  its 
promotions  instead  of  to  its  regular  day-to-day  business. 
Too  many  price  promotions,  plus  badly  selected  promo¬ 
tional  price  lines,  can  effectively  kill  a  department's  best 
regular  price  lines. 

6.  HARD-SURFACE.  If  your  department  let  installation 
headaches  drive  it  out  of  this  market  years  ago,  this  may 
be  the  time  for  a  comeback.  There  is  plenty  of  merchan¬ 
dise  that  does  not  need  installation,  and  a  terrific  market 
for  both  the  installed  and  the  self-installed  types. 
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PKOBLE.M-DIVEK^^ITY 


(UNtoinei’s  Ixiyiiig  prohlcin  in 
•■■  llooi  (dvcrings  is  not  tii-d  siinplv  to 
prcsfiil  unsfttlctl  (oiulitions,  altlion^ii 
they  do  tlitii  sitaic  to  a,i*^iavalf  it. 

Oin  Aiiiet  i(an  haltit  ol  (onvct  tiiijt;  a 
luxurv  itito  a  necessity— (  tilt ivating  tlie 
mass  inaiket,  we  call  it— lias  alleded 
the  Hoot  coverings  inaiket.  Now  tliat 
the  liaie,  scmlilied  Hoot  is  out  ol  lash- 
ion  iti  even  the  most  Irngal  home,  the 
carpel  inchisliy  no  longer  limits  its  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  customer  in  the  upper  in¬ 
come  hrac  kets. 

New  Types.  With  the  hioaclening  ol 
the  inaiket,  has  come  inc teased  com¬ 
petition  lot  the  Hoot  covet  ings  clollai  . 
The  wool  c  arpel  maimlac  tnrers  have 
lieen  inodnc  ing  more  and  helter  lash- 
lon;  the  cotton  mg  indnstiv  has  cast 
its  eye  oil  the  hroaclloom  market;  mak¬ 
ers  ol  liher  rugs  have  soiighi  vear- 
rouiicl  husiness;  hard  sin  lac  e  has  come 
•^ut  ol  the  kitchen. 

All  these  ireiids  ha\e  heen  moving 
along  for  several  years.  I'lie  war  and 
the  shortage  ol  wool  ga\e  ini|jelns  to 
cotton  rugs,  and  in  a  ten-vear  period 
that  branch  of  the  industry  leaped 
from  baihmats  to  promotional  rugs,  to 
broaclloom  in  the  SH  and  S9  a  sejuare 
'ard  bracket. 


Carpet  Rayon.  .Meantime,  the  wool 
c;irpei  iiuhistry  has  tlevelojred  carpet 
rayon,  and  is  using  it  either  alone  or 
in  hlends  with  wool.  Wool  carpet 
prices  have  had  eight  rounds  ol  price 
rises  helore  the  free/e,  and  tiisloniers 
who  haven’t  shopped  recently  are  in 
lor  something  of  a  shock. 

When  a  store  cptotes  prices  of  SI.') 
.inci  Slid  a  septate  yard  lor  wool  tarpei- 
ing  to  a  customer  who  last  hcnighl  it 
he  lore  the  war,  at  perhaps  a  third  the 
price,  a  little  delicacy  is  recpiired  in 
hreaking  the  had  news.  If  not,  friend 
1  nsionier  may  dec  icle  to  hny  his  wile  oil 
with  a  new  mink  coat  and  forget  all 
.ihoni  re-earpeling  the  house. 

The  introduction  of  carpets  made 
with  r;iyon  must  not  he  casual.  There 
is  a  story  to  tell  about  them.  They  arc 
a  new  experience  to  the  customer,  and 
she  will  have  many  cpiesiions  to  ask. 
Uiit  even  with  rayon,  the  price  of  a 
wall-to-wall  installation  will  not  he 
low.  Nor  with  cotton,  for  that  matter. 
.\lter  ail  the  years  spent  in  building 
up  the  habit  of  wall-to-wall  carpeting, 
lelailers  may  have  to  go  into  reverse 
and  help  the  customer  find  less  expen¬ 
sive  ways  to  cover  her  floors. 

Customer's  Dilemma.  If  the  choice 
narrows  clown  to  a  rug,  there  is  still  a 
series  of  cpiestions  to  he  answered  with 
facts  the  customer  has  no  way  of  gar- 
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nering  in  advance.  Prices,  colors,  styl¬ 
ing,  must  he  compared  helore  she  can 
decide  between  room-si/e  hroadloom 
and  a  horderetl  nig.  Will  an  Oriental 
design  lend  itself  to  a  casual  setting? 
The  cpiestion  of  all-wool  versus  part- 
wool,  versus  rayon,  versus  cotton, 
again  comes  in. 

.\  wide  choice  of  price  line  is  open 
to  the  customer.  .At  SSO  she  can  get  a 
smart,  nine  by  twelve,  modern  cotton 
loop  rug  that  will  give  her  long  wear, 
and  that  will  launder,  too.  .\n  all-ray¬ 
on  hioadloom,  as  low  as  S()  a  scpiare 
yard,  will  give  her  a  rug  of  the  same 
si/e  lor  not  much  more.  .\  hher  rug, 
styled  for  year-round  use,  costs  a  little 
less  than  cotton. 

Hard  Surface,  Too.  While  she  is  de¬ 
bating  prices  and  types  and  cpialities 
with  herself,  her  mind  may  turn  to  the 
hard-surface  floor  coverings  she  has 
seen  advertised.  There  are  patterns  to¬ 
day  that  are  smart  enough  for  a  living 
room,  and  certainly  more  than  atle- 
cpiate  for  a  child’s  room  or  a  game 
room.  .Some  of  them  are  made  so  that 
she  can  install  them  herself.  Does  the 
department  have  them? 

Today’s  customer,  and  tomorrow’s, 
will  have  to  do  a  lot  of  looking,  and 
get  the  answers  to  a  lot  of  questions, 
before  she  can  buy.  But  the  typical 
floor  coverings  department  is  not  set 
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up  to  handle  this  customer.  In  its  ad- 
^  vertising,  selling  and  display,  it  as¬ 


sumes  that  she  has  at  least  a  general 
idea  of  what  she  wants  and  what  it 
costs.  Some  stores,  it  is  true,  offer 
decorating  service,  but  such  service  is 
not  generally  pressed  upon  the  woman 
who  is,  say,  in  the  market  only  for 
something  to  put  down  on  the  floor 


of  a  single  room.  In  most  cases,  the 
customer’s  problem  must  be  tackled  by 
the  floor  coverings  department  itself— 
or  by  its  competitors.  The  suggestions 
that  follow,  in  the  third  study  in  our 
Stores  Reports  to  .Manageme.\t 
series  are  made  with  this  idea  in  mind. 


Har*  i«  on  axcMupla  of  low  bodgot  modornixotion,  corriod  out  with  iho  holp  of  a  major 
mooufocturor,  in  McCoy'*,  a  furnituro  tlor*  in  Norristown,  Ponnsylvonia.  Although  no  oddi* 
tionol  spoco  ho*  boon  usod,  tho  morchandiso  ho*  boon  dromotixod  by  show-coso  trootmant 
and  offoctivo  lighting  to  omphasixa  tho  vorioty  of  stylos  ovoilablo. 


¥N  the  floor  coverings  department, 

the  customer  who  wants  to  familiar¬ 
ize  herself  with  materials  and  prices 
can’t  do  what  she  does  in  so  many 
other  departments— look  around  and 
etlucate  herself.  Self-selection  is  no 
new  idea  to  the  department  store  or  its 
customers.  Assortment  display,  coupled 
with  signs  that  tell  the  price,  color, 
size,  and  selling-point  story,  is  a  stand¬ 
ard  method  of  combatting  poor  selling 
or  inadequate  sales  staffs  in  other  de¬ 
partments.  It  can  be  used  in  floor 
coverings,  too. 

A  major  problem  is  the  idea  many 
buyers  have  that  the  only  way  to  show 
rugs  is  in  piles,  on  floor  platforms. 
The  theory  behind  this  method  is  that 
the  horizontal  position  of  the  rug  cor¬ 
responds  to  its  appearance  in  the 
home,  and  helps  the  customer  visualize 
the  effect  it  will  create.  In  practice, 
however,  only  the  top  rug  is  seen  prop¬ 
erly:  each  succeeding  number,  like  the 
waning  moon,  shows  less  of  its  face. 
And  when  the  pile  grows  high,  as  it 
often  does,  and  includes  50  or  60  rugs 
or  more,  what  chance  is  there  that  the 
customer  will  get  even  a  peep  at  the 
bottom  one? 

They  Can  Be  Vertical.  Vertical  display, 
provided  it  is  coupled  with  good  light, 
makes  viewing  much  simpler.  So  im¬ 
portant  is  it,  in  the  eyes  of  one  rug 
manufacturer,  that  the  firm  will  not 
give  a  franchise  to  a  store  unless  it 
agrees  to  set  up  vertical  display  facili¬ 
ties. 

Effective  vertical  display  need  not 
use  large  wall  areas  to  show  relatively 
few  rugs.  One  practical  solution  is  to 
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be  found  in  the  use  of  rug  arms,  which 
provide  extremely  compact  display. 
They  are  swinging  cranes  that  display 
nigs  in  pairs,  back  to  back;  the  cus¬ 
tomer  can  leaf  through  them  as  if  she 
were  turning  the  pages  of  a  book. 
Since  the  arms  move  at  a  light  touch, 
this  type  of  display  is  converted  to  a 
self-selection  fixture  by  the  simple  de¬ 
vice  of  attaching  a  selling-point  card 
to  each  number  shown. 

Some  idea  of  the  compactness  that 
is  possible  through  an  installation  of 
this  kind  can  be  gained  by  considering 
that  a  medium-sized  department,  stock¬ 
ing  perhaps  180  rugs,  would  need 
about  SO  by  15  feet  for  a  90-arm  rack. 
In  the  same  space,  it  would  have  room 
for  three  piles  of  nine-by-twelves,  and 
they  would  have  to  be  stacked  60  to  a 
pile— with  little  chance  that  Rug  Num¬ 
ber  Sixty  would  ever  be  seen  by  a  cus¬ 
tomer. 

Smaller  Sizes.  Small  rugs,  too,  can  be 
racked  on  arm-type  fixtures;  there  is 
even  a  fixture  that  can  be  set  in  the 
center  of  a  floor,  or  in  a  window,  where 
a  current  of  air  from  an  electric  fan 
will  keep  it  rotating. 

Small  rugs  of  simple  pattern,  like 
bath  ovals,  lend  themselves  also  to 
overlapped  display,  which  lets  the  top 
rug  show  the  pattern,  and  the  succeed¬ 
ing  layers  of  identical  rugs  tell  the 
color  story.  Displayed  thus  on  fl(K)r, 
wall,  or  pillar,  the  small  rug— the  one 
the  salesman  hates  to  waste  his  time 
showing— can  do  its  own  selling. 

Broadloom,  usually  responsible  for 
the  largest  individual  sales  and  the 
major  portion  of  the  department’s 
total  sales,  is  displayed  most  effectively 
when  it  is  racked  most  conveniently. 
Rollracks  for  stock  on  hand  in  the  de¬ 
partment  can  be  set  up  against  a  wall 
or  out  in  the  middle  of  a  department; 
they  display  patterns  beautifully,  and 
make  the  assortment  appear  larger. 
Stores  that  have  picked  broadloom 
samples  off  the  floor  and  replaced 
them  with  roll  racks  and  inclined  racks 
of  small  swatches,  have  discovered  that 
they  show— and  sell!— many  more  pat¬ 
terns  in  no  more  space  than  the  piled- 
up  nine-by-twelves  took. 

Htip  Available.  Most  of  the  leading 
manufacturers  offer  considerable  help 
in  arranging  the  fixtures  and  lighting 


Drap«riM,  hung  behind 
the  cornice  of  ihi*  flxtore, 
•erve  twe  purpose*:  they 
conceal  roll  xtrinder*  and, 
if  each  panel  is  a  different 
color,  moke  coordination 
easier.  Bigelow-Sanferd 
designed  the  fixture  for  a 
specialty  stare. 


1 

* 

1 

IfvVl'P 

Two  fixture*  that  help  the  customer  to  sell  herself.  At  the  left,  a  rug-arm  rock  permit*  a  young 
woman  to  inspect  nine-by-twelve*  without  the  service*  of  a  salesman;  she  can  leek  through 
all  the  pattern*  as  easily  a*  she  turn*  the  page*  of  a  book.  At  the  right,  the  new  Best  Brodyrac 
thews  small  rugs  or  sample*  of  broadloom;  tom*  store*  place  it  in  a  window  or  elsewhero 
and  let  the  air  current  from  an  electric  fan  turn  its  "pages"  while  custemer*  watch. 


Manufacturers'  showrooms 
are  mines  of  bright  ideas 
for  dressing  up  carpet  de¬ 
partment  display*.  This 
exampi*,  from  the  New 
York  showroom  of  Mo¬ 
hawk,  use*  the  small  space 
around  a  column  to  sug¬ 
gest  two  entirely  different 
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A  rop«rf  rap,  pkit  a 
chair,  cimAm  affadiva  spot 
ilhploy  al  Fiadorick  A  Nol- 
too,  Soattb.  Nota  dropory 
fabric  ihawn  with  vorticcd- 
ly  dicpiayad  rap  in  bock- 
grownd. 


Um  chows  how  to  dUpicy 
dozMH  of  carpats  in  a 
cingln  window.  SmaR 
cnnipini  oro  on  fho  waH; 
caioBor  onos  am  on  tho 
floor.  Tbo  skotchos  am  of 


tor  more  effective  display  of  floor  cov¬ 
erings;  sometimes  the  services  of  a 
store  architect  are  at  one’s  disf>osal  for 
the  asking,  even  if  only  a  few  dollan 
are  to  be  spient.  The  reason  for  all  this 
eagerness  to  help  the  stores  is  obvious: 
sales  zoom! 

Even  without  new  fixtures  or  large- 
scale  rearrangements,  a  great  deal  can 
be  done  with  ingenuity  alone.  One 
New  York  store  displays  a  new  fiber 
rug  effectively  at  a  cost  of  apparently 
nothing  at  all.  The  rugs  are  rolled  up 
and  up-ended,  and  placed  all  around 
a  pillar.  From  anywhere  on  the  floor, 
the  patterns  and  colors  may  be  seen. 
Come  closer,  and  you  see  a  card,  tell¬ 
ing  what  these  rugs  are  and  how  much 
they  cost  in  various  sizes.  A  color  pho¬ 
tograph,  pasted  to  the  sign,  illustrates 
a  room  setting  with  this  rug. 

Cotton  rugs,  in  which  color  is  so 
often  the  strong  selling  point,  can  be 
shown  by  draping  one  full-sized  rug 
over  a  chair,  hanging  it  on  a  wall  or 
from  a  pillar,  or  even  putting  it  down 
on  the  floor.  Small  swatches  of  the 
complete  color  range  can  be  app>ended, 
and  an  accompanying  card  can  list  the 
essential  information,  with  a  photo¬ 
graph  or  sketch  showing  how  cottons 
look  in  living  rooms  and  bedrooms. 


Room  Mtting  ia  a  dapart- 
nwirt  tlom  wiodow.  Ham, 
L  S.  Aymt  wto*  caqmt  a« 
window  bockgraand;  oota 
fwrnilam  in  ibo  fom- 
graand,  and  vto*  fabric  to 
tin  oM  togotbor.  Color 
rang#  of  corpot  m  shown 
by  tamplos  at  Mt. 


Spot  Displays.  If  space-wasting  piles 
of  large  rugs  are  taken  off  the  floor, 
there  may  be  room  for  the  type  of  dis¬ 
play  on  which  a  floor  coverings  depart¬ 
ment  thrives— the  spot  display  which 
highlights  an  individual  rug,  and 
shows  it  with  a  piece  or  two  of  fur¬ 
niture. 

Wherever  rugs  are  shown— on  walls, 
rug-arms,  or  on  the  floor— a  length  of 
drapery  fabric  can  profitably  be  added 
to  the  display,  to  help  the  customer 
think  in  terms  of  color  schemes.  It 
will  remind  her,  too,  that  she  is  in  a 
department  store,  where  she  can  work 
out  all  the  color  harmonies  for  her 
home  under  one  roof.  If  other  home 
furnishings  departments  realize  this, 
they  will  be  eager  to  see  their  mer¬ 
chandise  in  these  floor  coverings  dis- 
plays. 


In  the  brand  new  Bon  Marche  Northgate  store  . . . 
Bigelow's  grand  new  carpet  achievement . . . 


CUSHIONLOK! 


BIGELOW 

Rugs  -  Corpets 


Recently  the  newestof  The  Bon  Marche 
stores  was  opened  at  Northgate,  out* 
side  Seattle  ...  a  new  communits 
called  ‘‘the  largest  planned  suhurhan 
shopping  center  in  the  world.** 

And  for  this  forward-looking  store, 
the  carpet  chosen  was  Bigelow's  Cushionlok  .  .  .  the 
most  revolutionary  commercial  carpet  ever  made. 

Cushionlok  is  a  sort  of  “double-decker  sitecial"  .  .  . 
Bigelow's  famous  Gropoint  weave  with  a  si>onge  rubl)er 
base  built  in  fur  resilience,  durability,  and  ease  of  laying. 


In  fact,  it  can  be  cemented  right  to  bare  concrete  flttors! 
It  can  he  laid  unusually  quickly,  seamed  or  patched 
well-nigh  invisibly,  and  wears  like  the  rock  of  Gibraltar! 

It  may  well  be  that  Cushionlok  is  the  answer  to  your 
carpet  installation  problems. 

For  sound  advice  on  any  kind  of  carpet  installation, 
you  can't  do  better  than  to  rely  on  Bigelow's  Carpet 
Counsel.  This  board  of  experts  will  advise  on  color, 
grade,  pattern,  and  price.  There  is  no  charge  to  you. 
Just  write  to  Bigelow  Carpet  Counsel,  at  the  address 
below  .  Your  inquiry  will  be  given  prompt  attention. 


BIGELOW  Rugs  and  Carpets 


140  Madison  Av*.,  N.Y.  C. 


Beoufy  you  con  seo . . .  quality  you  con  trust . . .  sinco  1825 
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else  is  of  value  to  the  department,  in¬ 
stead  of  on  the  salesbook  alone. 

Who  Cuts  Pricos?  Department  store 
men,  when  the  discussion  turns  to  the 
specialty  shop,  will  often  raise  the  is¬ 
sue  of  open  or  hidden  price  cutting. 
Manufacturers  say  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  store,  to  meet  competition  and 
to  beat  yesterday,  is  far  more  likely  to 
cut  prices. 

Beating  yesterday  and  striving  for 
big  day  figures  are  phases  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  merchandising  the  industry 
finds  it  hard  to  understand.  Carpets, 
they  say,  are  not  impulse  items,  and 
the  best  promotion  for  them  is  the 
kind  that  builds  year-round  interest. 

Fashion  Opening.  The  Carpet  Fash¬ 
ion  Opening,  which  this  year  is  set  for 
April  2  to  12,  is  such  a  promotion.  It 
is  a  period  during  which  attention  is 
directed  to  the  new  and  different  in 
floor  coverings.  The  effects  of  the  pro¬ 
motion  are  not  felt  at  once,  but  they 
influence  sales  for  a  long  time  after¬ 
ward.  Manufacturers  design  new  num¬ 
bers  for  the  opening;  they  provide 
plan  and  idea  books  for  retailers 
through  the  Carpet  Institute;  they  do 
considerable  advertising,  and  cooper¬ 
ate  with  the  magazines  in  getting  edi¬ 
torial  material  on  floor  coverings. 

For  the  department  store,  there  is 
a  three-fold  incentive  to  participate; 
to  improve  floor  coverings  sales  for 
the  year;  to  highlight  the  store  as  a 
headquarters  for  home  furnishings; 
and  to  provide  the  store  with  a  fashion 
promotion  that  will  fit  into  the  post- 
Easter  schedule.  For  the  floor  cover¬ 
ings  department,  fashion  promotion  is 
essential.  One  successful  store  esti¬ 
mates  that  75  per  cent  of  its  floor  cov¬ 
erings  promotions  are  of  the  fashion 
type,  to  build  up  the  department. 

Promotion  Errors.  A  common  depart¬ 
ment  store  error,  and  one  that  does  not 
escape  the  eyes  of  manufacturers,  is  the 
habit  of  overdoing  the  price  promo¬ 
tion.  “Why  knife  your  best  price  line?" 
asks  one  manufacturer,  and  urges 
stores  not  to  sabotage  their  regular 


individual  store  can  request  it. 

Manufacturers,  of  course,  are  ready 
with  ample  help  in  training  the  sales¬ 
men.  One  of  the  larger  manufactur¬ 
er  runs  a  school,  involving  a  week’s 
training,  and  teaches  400  to  500  men 
a  year,  in  groups  of  20  or  less.  There 
is  a  nominal  charge  for  tuition. 


IJ^HEN  the  trade  says  that  selling 
^  is  the  sf>ecialty  shop’s  strong 
point  and  the  department  store’s  weak¬ 
ness,  they  mean  a  lot  more  than  just 
the  caliber  of  the  man  on  the  selling 
floor.  Their  criticism  extends  to  pro¬ 
motion  and  merchandising  policies, 
and  to  the  imjjerfect  liaison  between 
buyer  and  customer. 

One  reason  for  f>oor  selling  in  the 
department  store,  say  manufacturers, 
is  that  the  salesman  doesn’t  know  what 


Propor  Componsotion.  The  salesman 
himself  often  needs  a  shot  in  the  arm 
to  improve  his  selling,  although  his 
actual  sales  figures  may  not  show  this. 


Carp«t  ImtitHt*  cown*  comm  to  Abraham  A  Straws.  Robort  Bwrchotto,  Institwto  salat 
training  diractor,  crt  an  avaning  satsion  for  tha  carpat  and  dacorating  staffs.  AAS  providad 
dinnor;  Rwrchatta  providad  livaly  lactwra,  tiidas,  samplas,  discwstion,  booklats  to  taka  homa. 
Morgorat  Spalding  ia  tha  storo's  training  diractor. 


the  buyer  is  stocking,  and  why.  He  is 
likely  to  sell  sizes  that  don’t  exist,  and 
to  write  an  order  for  a  length  of  nine- 
foot  broadloom  in  a  number  that  is 
made  only  in  27  inches. 

Another  reason  for  jxxjr  selling  is 
that  the  salesman  himself  doesn’t  know 
enough  about  decorating  to  advise  the 
customer  correctly.  Color  is  the  most 
important  reason  for  choosing  a  carpet 
or  for  returning  a  wrong  choice. 


Many  of  the  men  are  on  a  commission 
basis,  supposedly  the  ideal  set-up,  but 
in  practice  it  isn’t  always  the  best 
method.  The  salesman,  with  his  mind 
on  a  quick  sale  and  a  large  commission, 
tends  to  brush  off  any  shopper  who  is 
just  looking,  or  who  needs  advice,  or 
who  wants  a  small  item.  He  is  also  far 
from  willing  to  do  what  men  in  the 
sf>ecialty  stores  do— go  out  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  home  with  samples,  and  help 
the  husband  and  wife  make  the  final 
decision  in  the  room  where  the  carpet 
will  be  used. 

One  buyer’s  dream  is  to  get  all  his 
men  on  a  straight  salary,  with  a  year- 
end  bonus  as  a  reward  for  effort.  Such 
an  arrangement,  he  argues,  would  put 
him  in  control  of  his  department,  and 
would  let  him  compensate  a  man  on 
the  basis  of  service  to  customers,  push¬ 
ing  the  right  merchandise,  or  whatever 


Carpet  Institute  Course.  Information 
on  selling,  decorating,  and  carf>et  in¬ 
stallation  are  all  to  be  had,  for  the 
salesman  who  wants  it.  The  Carf>et 
Institute,  for  example,  has  taught  some 
8,000  salesmen  the  things  they  should 
know.  It  will  give  its  course  free  in  a 
city  if  the  stores  there,  or  their  local 
carf>et  club,  request  it.  If  there  are 
enough  men  to  take  the  course,  an 
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price  lines.  His  advice  is  to  space  pro¬ 
motional  prices  a  good  distance  away 
from  the  strong  regular  lines. 

Promotion-conscious  buyers  tend  to 
advertise  specials  to  the  exclusion  of 
regular  merchandise,  and  eventually 
to  stock  and  sell  so  much  promotion 
merchandise  that  they  forget  all  about 
day-to-day  selling. 

Ictail  Viewpoint.  A  retailer  who  has 
had  long  experience  in  both  depart¬ 
ment  and  home  furnishings  stores 
sums  up  the  story  this  way: 

“In  any  given  department,  the  big¬ 
gest  percentage  of  sales  is  derived  from 
the  sale  of  regular  merchandise  at 


regular  prices,  through  well  balanced 
stocks  of  wanted  merchandise,  with  oc¬ 
casional  promotions  of  special  pur¬ 
chases  and  marked  down  merchandise. 

“In  the  floor  coverings  department, 
stores  seem  to  reverse  this  procedure 
and  fail  to  recognize  that  customers 
are  just  as  style  conscious  as  ready-to- 
wear  customers.  The  result  is  that  the 
majority  of  their  merchandise  consists 
of  off  goods,  and  it  is  difficult  for  the 
style-conscious  customer  to  find  what 
she  wants.  As  a  result,  these  customers 
are  forced  into  the  specialty  stores, 
where  they  find  the  style  merchandise 
they  want,  together  with  the  kind  of 
service  that  the  specialty  store  renders. 


“The  result  is  that  the  department 
stores  have  big  days  occasionally,  but 
that  the  regular  every-day  bread  and 
butter  business  is  gravitating  to  the 
specialty  store.  Department  store  sales¬ 
men  are  getting  to  the  |x>int  where 
they  can  only  sell  specials.  This  is  a 
repetition  of  what  happened  to  the 
linoleum  business  many  years  ago.” 

That  last  sentence  is  the  one  to  be 
re-read!  It  echoes  what  one  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  had  to  say:  “VVe  have  to 
make  up  our  minds.  Are  we  in  the 
floor  coverings  business  or  aren’t  we? 
We  let  the  specialty  stores  take  away 
the  hard  surface  business,  and  if  we 
don’t  change  our  ways  and  learn  to 
go  out  after  the  soft-surface  business, 
the  day  will  come  when  they’ll  take 
that  away,  too.  It  can  happen!” 


I.XTIIOIM  E'lM.  TAICrKT  ItAVO.X 


T^OST  carpet  departments  have  be- 
■^’■^fore  them  an  interesting  new  ex¬ 
perience— the  introduction  of  carpet 
rayon  to  their  customers.  Although 
chemistry’s  wonders  have  long  since 
become  familiar  to  other  departments 
dealing  in  textile  products,  the  carpet 
department  has  traditionally  thought 
only  in  terms  of  wool. 

Not  so  the  carpet  industry.  A  natur¬ 
al  fiber  like  wool  imposes  certain  prob¬ 
lems  upon  the  manufacturer— irregular 
supply;  fluctuating  prices;  variations 
in  fiber  thickness  that  require  expen¬ 
sive  loom  adjustments.  Carpet  wcxtls 
come  from  abroad,  and  the  countries 
that  sell  them  are  now  asking  four 
times  what  they  asked  a  year  ago  for 
a  pound  of  wool.  So,  even  before  the 
war,  leading  carpet  makers  had  been 
casting  about  for  man-made  fibers  that 
could  be  engineered  to  their  needs. 

Unhappy  Past.  Exfaeriments  with  war¬ 
time  rayons— usually  waste— were  un¬ 
happy.  Postwar  research,  however,  has 
developed  a  fiber  five  times  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  apparel  rayon,  coarse  and  resili¬ 
ent  enough  to  be  used  underfoot.  Car¬ 
pet  manufacturers  are  proud  of  it,  and 


would  like  to  see  it  get  the  start  in  life 
that  was  given  to  nylon  sttKkings. 

The  presence  of  rayon  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  offer  a  well  styled,  long  wear¬ 
ing  carpet  to  the  customer  who  has 
been  priced  out  of  the  all-wool  mar¬ 
ket.  Carpet  rayon  is  not  cheap,  how¬ 
ever,  as  its  current  price  is  about  what 
wool  cost  a  year  ago.  Neither  is  it 
abundant  right  now,  for  the  rayon  in¬ 
dustry  can  allot  so  much  and  no  more 
to  floor  coverings. 

Bright  Future.  I'he  cur|)et  industry 
sees  a  long,  bright  future  for  its  carpet 
rayon,  and  they  do  not  want  it  present¬ 
ed  as  a  cheap  or  temporary  substitute 
for  wool.  They  would  like  it  to  lie  in¬ 
troduced  with  a  flourish— now,  while 
wcx)l  is  still  in  fairly  good  supply,  in 
order  to  drive  home  the  fact  that  it  is 
an  improvement,  not  a  substitute. 

Some  stores  have  already  done  just 
that— bought  rayons  while  they  still 
had  wools,  and  promoted  them  with 
enthusiasm.  Results,  wherever  this 
has  hap|)ened,  are  reported  excellent. 
Where  rayons  have  simply  been 
bought,  and  no  special  effort  has  been 
made  on  them,  the  story  is  different. 

The  salesman,  of  course,  is  a  key 
factor  in  launching  rayon  auspiciously. 
One  New  England  buyer,  recognizing 


SHILLITO'S 


Shillito't  WQ«  oiM  of  th«  aarly  birds  in  introdiK- 
ing  carpnt  rayon  to  its  customors.  Thorn  is  no 
borgain  cry  in  this  od,  bvt  strong  emphasis  upon 
beauty  and  scientHIc  achievement. 


stores 
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W««l  AT  ray*iiT  lifaWw's  C«rd«l«ii,  frt  ih*  Ivfl,  i«  an  Miufri  bland  of  woal  and  rayan;  ta  is 
Mobowli't  Paaniat,  fop  camar.  Tba  loaf  yaWarn,  lawor  cantor,  is  an  nW-acatota,  by  Loos.  Also  by  Loos 
is  Madam  Magic,  right,  which  ochiavos  its  wnosaol  offoct  by  osing  an  aN-wool  twist  yarn  in  groan  and 
on  ai  acotato  rogulor  yarn  in  boigo.  Most  carpot  mills  havo  rayon  boautios  in  thoir  Unas. 


this  iact,  arranged  a  clinic  at  his  store,  characteristics,  but  the  trade  tends  to 

and  had  spteakers  from  the  Carpet  In-  tall  them  both  “carpet  rayon,”  and  to 

stitute  and  from  individual  manufac-  take  full  responsibility  for  the  per- 

turers.  So  successful  was  the  clinic  lormance  of  the  fibers  it  selects, 

that  a  sharp  drop  in  “customer  resist¬ 
ance”  to  rayon  was  promptly  reported.  Rayon  vs.  Wool.  Carpet  rayons  wear 

The  Carpet  Institute  itself  has  pre-  and  clean  as  well  as  wool,  and  have  an 

pared  a  master  outline  for  presenting  affinity  for  wool,  the  industry  reports, 

rayon  to  retail  salespeople;  each  manu-  In  color  and  style  possibilities,  ravon 

facturer  is  briefing  his  salesmen  in  exceeds  wool.  Since  yarns,  dyes  and 

using  this  outline  to  introduce  the  sub-  w’eaves  are  all  controlled  by  the  com- 

ject  to  retail  staffs.  pany  whose  label  goes  on  the  finished 

Both  acetate  and  viscose  rayon  are  rug  or  carpet,  there  is  little  likelihood 
in  carpets.  Each  fiber  has  its  own  that  rayon  will  suffer  from  some  of  the 


Typical  axampla  of  how  tba 


tail  solaamoa  a«  tba  virtaa*  of 
carpot  rayon.  Tbic  porti  tolar 
booldot  b  by  Mabowb;  ovary 
manvfoctoror,  bowovor,  b  halp 
ing  to  cpraod  tbo  word. 


abuses  to  which  it  has  been  subjected 
by  the  cutting-up  trades. 

The  cost  differential  between  rayon 
and  wool  is  hard  to  gauge,  since  varia- 
lions  in  weave  have  much  to  do  with 
ihe  price  of  carpeting.  The  wool  in¬ 
dustry,  long  expert  at  blending  fibers, 
combines  wool  and  rayon  in  50-50  pro¬ 
portions  to  produce  carpeting  that 
may  cost  10,  15,  or  even  20  per  cent 
less  than  all-wool.  It  has  all-rayon 
carpets  that  can  retail  for  as  low  as  |6 
a  yard  today— less  than  cotton  broad- 
looms,  and  less  than  one-thirtl  the 
price  of  the  higher  grades  of  all-wool. 

Manufacturer  after  manufacturer 
emphasizes  that  rayon  is  here  to  stay. 
One  company,  now  devoting  more 
than  a  quarter  of  its  output  to  carpets 
containing  rayon,  has  bought  into  a 
rayon  mill;  another  announces  that 
three  out  of  every  five  numbers  in  its 
1951  line  are  100  per  cent  rayon.  Prac¬ 
tically  every  company  has  50-50  blends 
in  its  line,  and  invites  showroom  visi¬ 
tors  to  try  to  distinguish  them  from 
similar  100  per  cent  wools.  A  Fashion 
Institute  award  was  recently  given  to 
one  firm  because  its  man-made  fibers 
are  bringing  quality  carpet  within 
reach  of  almost  every  homemaker. 

Bold  Retail  Approach.  A  bold,  posi¬ 
tive  approach  to  the  new  rayons  is 
recommended  by  a  buyer  who  has 
already  launched  them  successfully. 
Further  product  improvements  are  an¬ 
ticipated  by  the  industry,  which  stud¬ 
ies  each  new  fiber  that  emerges  from 
the  test-tube,  in  its  determined  effort 
to  get  out  from  under  a  wool  situation 
that  has  grown  intolerable. 

Nylon,  too,  is  in  the  carpet  picture. 
Small  quantities  of  it,  mixed  with 
other  fibers,  give  them  added  strength. 
.\ll-nylon  carpeting,  still  too  expensive 
for  home  use,  but  durable  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  is  making  a  name  for  itself  in 
contract  installations.  Some  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  in  fact,  have  already  used 
it  on  their  own  floors. 

Against  wool’s  traditional  prestige, 
the  carpet  industry  has  been  weighing 
the  uniformity,  the  engineered  quali¬ 
ties,  the  normally  steady  supply  and 
the  spectacular  color  possibilities  of 
synthetic  fabrics.  Synthetics  seem  to 
be  winning  out,  and  carpet  rayon  is 
being  offered  today  as  the  first  of  many 
wonders  to  come. 
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ADDING  A  NEW  DIMENSION 
TO  A  TRADITIONAL 


The  Mohawk  reputation  for  quality  stands  behind  the  newest  great  develop 
ment  in  carpets  —  Blends  of  Wool  and  Carjjet  Rayon  Fibres  —  Symbolized  by 
the  seal  you  see  above. 

You  can  sell  these  fine  new  floor  coverings  with  com¬ 
plete  confidence  in  their  dependability.  Tell  your  cus¬ 
tomers  that  the  skillful  Mohawk  blends 
have  been  subjected  to  —  and  have  passed 
with  flying  colors  —  the  most  rigorous  tests 
.  in  our  laboratories. 


FOR  ORf  ATER  PROFITS 


TUNE  IN  -  TIE  IN 

with  Ik* 

MOHAWK  SHOWROOM 

ttMRfiiif  OvIaIwa 

HITTINO  $0  MAJOR  MARKIfl 


MOHAU  K  CARPET  MILLS,  INC.  •  295  FIFTH  AVENLE,  NEW  YORK 


STORES 


STORES  reports  to  MANAGEMENT 


terials,  new  designs,  and  new  markets.  department  store  competition  is  likely 

Among  the  new  materials  is  vinyl  plas-  to  be  that  it  has  its  own  skilled  and 

tic,  with  its  infinite  color  p>ossibilities,  carefully  supervised  installation  staff, 

non-porous  surface,  and  great  durabili-  and  can  therefore  assure  the  customer 

ty.  Among  the  new  designs  are  some  of  a  high  quality  job. 
that  bear  a  startling  resemblance  to  Besides  setting  up  an  efficient  instal- 
soft-surface,  and  some  that  offer  fresh,  lation  routine,  the  department  store 

modern  effects  that  are  possible  only  needs  also  to  set  itself  up  for  prompt 

in  hard  surface.  estimates.  The  specialty  stores  grew 

in  the  days  when  they  estimated,  sold, 
N«w  Markets.  This  revolution  in  the  and  installed  a  job  before  the  depart- 

design  of  hard-surface  is  one  reason  for  ment  store  got  around  to  sending  a 


■INSTALLATION  is  the  reef  on 
which  many  a  department  store’s 
hard  surface  operation  has  shattered. 
Today,  however,  it  is  ptossible  to  get  a 
slice  of  the  $220  ■  million  household 
market  for  hard  surface  without  tack¬ 
ling  the  installation  problem.  Hard 
surface  can  now  be  sold  over  the 
counter. 


No  Installation  Worries.  The  develop¬ 
ment  that  makes  this  possible  is,  of 
course,  the  linoleum,  or  plastic,  or 
asphalt  tile  that  is  advertised,  pack¬ 
aged,  and  sold  for  the  customer  himself 
to  install.  Manufacturers  emphasize 
the  make-it-yourself  appeal  in  their 
advertising,  and  stress  the  fun  of  cre¬ 
ating  a  new  floor.  One  company  offers 
little,  25-cent  planning  kits,  with 
which  women  can  work  out  their  own 
designs— and  the  women  send  their 
quarters  for  the  kits  and  go  to  work! 

Instructions  are  usually  in  the  pack¬ 
ages,  and  the  tiles  themselves  are  like¬ 
ly  to  be  trademarked  with  a  name 
familiar  to  the  customer.  Counter  dis¬ 
plays  provided  by  some  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  make  the  product  practically 
self-selling,  too. 

For  those  who  don’t  want  to  install 
their  own  floors,  there  are  felt  base 
rugs  which  bear  only  a  family  resemb¬ 
lance  to  those  the  department  stores 
used  to  carry  in  basement  departments. 
The  styling  has  improved  tremendous¬ 
ly,  and  the  rugs  have  moved  up  along 
the  social  scale.  Game  rooms  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  rooms  can  be  well  taken  care  of 
with  the  newer  type  of  felt  base. 


N«w  not*  in  hard  tur* 
fac«:  Typical  Wostarn 
•canos  and  subjact*  an 
a  timwlfrtad  wood  groin 
flald.  A  Sloano-Blabon 
rag,  charactarictic  of 
lha  tpacializod  ityling 
which  hat  coma  to  this 
flald. 


man  out  to  take  measurements  and 
make  an  estimate. 

The  problems  involved  in  setting 
up  a  full-scale  operation  in  hard-sur¬ 
face  are  very  real,  but  so  are  the  re¬ 
wards  for  solving  them— a  tremendous 
increase  in  volume.  According  to  one 
manufacturer,  ii  is  not  unusual  to  find 
a  department  store  beating  its  chest 
over  a  hardsurface  volume  that  is  only 
a  tenth  as  much  as  what  is  being  done 
by  any  of  a  number  of  specialty  stores 
in  the  same  community.  If  specialty 
store  methods  will  increase  volume 
tenfold,  perhaps  this  is  the  time  to  try 
them. 

If  the  floor  coverings  department 
has  been  long  absent  from  the  hard¬ 
surface  field,  and  now  plans  to  re-enter 
it,  it  can  still  be  sure  of  a  welcome. 
Although  military  needs  may  cut  into 
the  raw  material  supply  and  may  take 
up  some  of  the  finished  product  in 
1951,  the  industry  has  expanded  its 
facilities  and  its  spokesmen  say  they 
anticipate  no  acute  shortages  for  the 
time  being. 


its  broadening  market.  There  are  pat¬ 
terns  today  for  every  room  of  the 
home,  and  its  use  in  living  and  bed¬ 
rooms  has  gained  acceptance.  Then, 
the  habit  of  converting  basements  into 
game  rooms  has  opened  a  large  new 
market,  particularly  for  asphalt  tile. 

In  the  kitchen  itself,  hard-surface 
has  expanded  its  market.  Counter  tops 
of  linoleum  or  vinyl  are  completely 
practical,  and  less  expensive  than 
formica;  wall  treatments  are  equally 
practical,  and  less  expensive  than  tile. 

The  market  that  hard-surface  is  de¬ 
veloping  for  itself  makes  it  worthwhile 
to  look  into  the  installation  question. 
And  with  Installation  .  .  .  With  these  If  installation  work  is  to  be  done  at 

two  tyjses  of  merchandise,  a  depart-  all,  however,  it  must  be  done  well;  ad- 

ment  can  present  a  fair  assortment  of  justment  costs  are  terrific  when  the 

hard-surface.  If  it  wants  to  undertake  customer  is  fussy  and  the  layer  is  not. 

installation,  however,  it  will  find  a 

much  broader  market  open  to  it  than  Installations  Must  Be  Tops.  Some  de- 

existed  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  At  partment  stores  have  farmed  out  their 

that  time,  the  specialty  store  came  into  installation  jobs  to  outsiders,  but  this 

the  picture  and  the  department  store  procedure,  say  manufacturers,  simply 

began  bowing  out.  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  specialty 

Hard-surface  today  offers  new  ma-  store.  A  good  specialty  store’s  answer  to 
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floor 

COVERING 


The  floor  coverings  industry  is  in 
the  hands  of  relatively  few  firms, 
most  of  them  large,  vertically  inte¬ 
grated.  and  well  established.  The  Car¬ 
pet  Institute,  trade  association  of  the 
wool  carp>et  industry,  has  about  20 
members,  who  represent  a  good  90  per 
cent  of  the  output.  A  dozen  or  so  firms 
make  up  the  hard  surface  branch  of 
the  trade.  There  are  a  few  in  the 
fiber  field  and  about  100  in  cotton. 

Twice  a  year,  buyers  trek  to  Chicago 
or  New  York  for  the  markets,  which 
are  timed  to  coincide  with  those  of  the 
furniture  industry.  January  and  July 
are  customary,  but  this  year  a  June 
opening  is  planned. 

A  matter  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
is  spent  at  retail  for  floor  coverings 
these  days,  and  department  stores  get 
about  a  quarter  of  this  business.  Re¬ 
cent  estimates  indicate  that  80  per  cent 
or  more  of  department  store  soft  sur¬ 
face  yardage  is  wcx)l  (a  pre-rayon  esti¬ 
mate)  and  the  balance  cotton.  Roll 
goods  account  for  most  of  the  yardage 
of  wool  carpeting,  the  percentage  in¬ 
creasing  as  the  price  range  rises. 


w(X)l,  but  cotton  is  still  only  a  small 
part  of  the  floor  coverings  story. 

The  carpet  industry’s  big  looms  are 
subject  to  war  call,  but  no  one  is  will¬ 
ing  to  guess  when  or  how  much  they 
will  be  asked  to  produce  by  way  of 
duck  or  blankets.  Their  prcxluction 
facilities  have  been  expanded  since  the 
war,  and  military  orders  already  placed 
have  not  yet  cut  into  carpet  produc¬ 
tion.  But  no  one  knows  yet  what  part 
of  their  equipment  will  be  eventually 


glossy  photos  of  merchandise  or  manu¬ 
facturer  ads  from  which  to  make  cuts, 


Expansion  Ahead.  The  industry’s 
long-time  goal  is  to  continue  expand¬ 
ing  its  markets,  especially  among  mid¬ 
dle-income  groups.  Fashion  is  an  im¬ 
portant  tool,  and  stores  are  constantly 
urged  to  provide  a  fashion  background 
and  fashion  promotion. 

If  wartime  experience  is  any  guide. 


HwihiimIs'  of  PoHovillo,  Pa.,  hirod  a  hall— and  Mlad  it— whan  lhay  tpanaarad  a  homo  danMn* 
ttrotian  fanim  by  Anna  Moaan,  of  Jama*  to**  A  San*  Company. 


set  to  war  work.  Should  real  scarcity  military  needs  may  interrupt,  but  they 

develop,  department  stores  may  follow  will  not  stop  the  industry’s  efforts  to 

the  lead  of  furniture  stores,  and  accept  cover  and  re-cover  America’s  floors, 

carpet  trade-ins.  The  department  that  hitches  its  wagon 

to  the  industry’s  star  will  keep  seeking 

Advertising.  The  ffcxir  coverings  in-  broader  markets  and  will  prosper, 
dustry  goes  in  for  plenty  of  consumer 

alone 

almost  $4  million  for  and 

.52  million  more  for  hard  surface.  Co- 

operation  in  retail  advertising  is  not  i 

general,  but  mats,  ideas,  and  illustra-  | 

tions  are  provided  liberally.  Manufac-  - 

turers  would  like  to  see  stores  make  - 

more  use  of  mailers  developed  from 

magazine  ads,  and  more  tie-in  with  the  ^  ' 

manufacturers’  own  IcKal  and  national 

advertising.  Particularly,  manufactur- 

ers  point  out  that  the  department  store 

tendency  to  suppress  the  manufactur- 

er’s  brand  and  weave  name  deprives  i 

of  business  from  customers  who  don’t  f 

know  where  to  buy  the  item  they  have  4  ***' 

seen  advertised.  Retailers  counter  by  imfr 

asking  for  advertising  mats  and  layouts  thc  AMsutcAN  look  II  |  it .  ^ 

suitable  for  first-rank  stores,  or  for  'oa roo* rtoo«a 


Carpet  Institute  Study.  Spokesman  for 
the  wool  carpet  industry  is  the  Carpet 
Institute,  which  makes  market  studies, 
plans  promotions,  does  sales  training, 
and  just  recently  came  out  with  its 
not-to-be-missed  study  of  floor  cover¬ 
ings  operations,  “Let’s  Focus  on  Suc¬ 
cessful  Carf)et  Selling.” 

Production  in  the  wool  carpet  in¬ 
dustry,  the  branch  for  which  figures 
are  most  readily  available,  reached  86 
million  square  yards  in  1950.  No  more 
than  70  million  is  anticipated  for  1951, 
but  a  long  string  of  question  marks 
follows  any  estimate  for  this  year. 
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Supply  Situation.  Wool  for  carpets 
comes  from  abroad,  and  its  price  has 
already  passed  the  point  at  which  mills 
can  afford  to  buy  if  they  are  to  hold 
the  line  on  their  own  prices. 

Rayons,  which  help  the  price  and 
lupply  situation,  are  on  allotment,  and 
subject  at  any  time  to  war  call.  Cot¬ 
ton  prices  have  not  risen  so  much  as 


NEW  AND 


IN  MODERN  DESIGN 


This  L-shcip«d  dash  has  a  storaga  unit  on  tha  right  which 
concaols  a  wostabaskat,  contains  drowars  and  storaga 
spoea.  Tha  flaxibla  lamp  is  built  in;  mora  storaga  spaca  is 
ovailabla  from  tha  front.  Dasignad  by  Gaorga  Nalson  for 
Harman  Millar  Furaitura  Co.;  ratail  about  $660. 


Buff  at  sarvar,  iron  frama,  ica  bucket,  porce¬ 
lain  containers,  aluminum  tops.  By  Ben  Sie- 
bal;  Henry  &  Miller  Industries;  retail  $27.50. 

Hera  ara  a  faw  of  tha  group  of  250  articlas  of  homo  furnishings 
shown  in  tha  "Good  Dasign"  axhibition,  sponsorad  jointly  by 
the  Museum  of  Modem  Art  and  Tha  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago. 
Tha  showing,  second  in  tha  "Good  Design"  series,  will  continue 
through  tha  year  at  tha  Mart,  and  selections  from  it  will  be 
shown  in  New  York  at  the  Museum  next  fall.  Edgar  Kaufmonn, 
Jr.,  of  tha  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  was  chairman  of  tha  Selection 
Committaa;  other  members  ware  William  Friedman,  of  the  Walker 
Art  Canter  in  Minneapolis  and  Hugh  Lawson  of  Carson  Pirie 
Scott  &  Co.  Finn  Juhl,  Danish  architect,  installed  the  exhibition, 
a  section  of  which  is  shown  at  tha  left. 

The  seat  cushion  of  this  daybed-sofa  is  an  extra-long  re¬ 
versible  foam  rubber  mattress.  Many  small  pillows  ore 
piled  upon  it  for  comfortable  sitting.  It  has  demountable 
brass  or  aluminum  legs.  Designed  by  Edward  Wormley 
for  Dunbar  Furniture  Corp.;  retail  about  $750. 


7  ^ 


Glass-topped  desk  with  drawers  of  birch.  Iron  frama  chair  with  rubber  seat,  linen  An  Italian  floor  lamp  with  3  adj« 
and  a  desk  chair  with  a  white  metal  frama,  upholstery.  Darrell  Avard  Landrum  for  able,  counterbalanced  extensions  I 
dasignad  by  Franco  Albini  for  Knoll  Asso-  Avard,  Inc.  Ratail,  $129.  Lamp  by  General  red,  yellow  and  blue  shades.  Arra 
dates.  Retails:  desk,  $195;  chair,  $85.  Lighting,  brass  and  enamel,  retail,  $24.  luce;  New  Design;  retail,  $210. 


luce;  New  Design;  retail,  $210. 
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stores 


ORDER  A 
DECA  POLE 
"STORE-TEST” 
SET 

TODAY! 


The  best  way  to  measure  the  value  to  you  of  the  new  "Module  Type” 
Deca  Pole  is  to  "store-test”  it  in  your  own  store.  To  help  you  do  this,  we 
have  prepared,  as  a  package  unit,  two  Standard  “Module  Type”  Deca 
Poles  with  an  assortment  of  accessory  fittings  sufficiently  complete  to  enable 
you  to  fully  explore  the  |>u8sibilities  of  these  dramatic  display  props  at  a 
relatively  small  cost.  The  complete  set  consists  of: 


2— MS-36— Standard  "Module  Type”  Deca  Poles  to  accoiiiniodate 


ceiling  heights  from  31  in.  to  12  ft.  6  in.  Price,  each  $14.95 

2— MS-54-S— Card  or  Frame  Holders.  Each  IJiO 

2— MS-35— Face  Plates  without  Flange.  Price,  each  .75 

2— MS- 39— Face  Plates  with  Flange.  Price,  each  1.00 

2— MS-3S— Drapery  Clips.  Price,  jrer  dor.  2.50 

2— MS-38— Pole  Champs.  Price,  each  1.00 

2— MS-32— Batten  Brackets.  Price,  each  .75 

2— MS-31— Picture  Hooks.  Price,  per  do/.  2.00 


Total  16  pieces,  all  in  ice  blue  baked  enamel  finish.  Price  for  (he  com¬ 
plete  Deca-Pole  "Sune- Test”  .Set 


$39.95 

F.O.B.  ST.  LOUIS 


To  accommodate  ceiling  heights  over  12  ft.  6  in.,  extra  30  in.  modules 
are  available  at  $2.75  each. 


For  Additional  Information,  Write  for  Broadside,  No.  13-S 


Tliree  "Module  Type”  Deca  Poles  and  some  imagiiudon  are 
combined  to  produce  this  eye-catcbinf  fabric  display.  Dominant 
elements  of  the  fabric  design  are  “bttMigbt  to  life”  and  mounted 
on  Deca^  Poles.  A  white  oblong  shadow  box  with  lamp,  plant 
and  jar  is  mounted  on  two  of  the  Deca  Poles.  A  colortul  bead 
mounted  between  two  of  the  Deca  Pole’s  modules  and  framed 
with  a  square  shadow  box  adds  additional  interest.  Fabrics  are 
tied  to  the  center  pole  and  draped  through  and  around  the  shadow 
boxes.  Copy  reader  is  also  mounted  on  a  Deca  Pole. 


A  cutout  facade  of  a  tropical  house,  the  dominant  element  in  the 
fabric  design  shown  in  this  display,  is  mounted  on  the  "Module 
Type”  Deca  Pole  at  right.  Two  bird  cages  hung  from  a  bamboo 
pole,  which  is  tied  to  two  of  the  Deca  I’oles,  form  the  center  of 
interest  in  this  display.  The  fabrics  arc  tied  to  the  center  pole 
and  draped  over  the  elements  of  the  display.  Copy  reader  is 
mounted  on  pole  at  left.  "Module  Type”  Deca  Poles  support  all 
elements  of  the  display,  and  give  the  display  a  feeling  of  dep^ 
and  dimension. 


Mocy’s  Fabric  Displays 

Prove  DECA  POLE’S  Versatility 

The  fabric  displays  illustrated  here  were  originally  set  up  in  the 
auditorium  of  Macy’s-New  York  for  a  press  preview  of  new  fabric 
designs.  When  the  press  meeting  was  over,  the  complete  displays 
were  removed  and  set  up  in  the  fabric  department  of  the  store.  T  he 
entire  project  was  completed  overnight,  proof  beyond  question  of  the 
versatility,  flexibility  and  simplicity  in  use  of  “Module  Type”  Deca 
Poles.  Prove  it  to  yourself.  Look  at  the  pictures  closely,  observing 
what  the  Deca  Poles  do.  then  try  to  imagine  what  other  materials  or 
props  could  be  substituted  for  the  Deca  Poles  in  the  displays.  Now 
try  to  visualize  what  would  be  required  in -terms  of  materials  and 
labor  to  move  these  imaginary  displays  to  a  new  location.  When  you 
have  done  all  this,  ask  yourself  one  question.  “Can  1  use  the  props 
and  materials  over  and  over  again,  or  have  they  been  consumed  in 
this  one  display?”  Your  answer  to  this  question,  plus  the  mental 
picture  you  have  of  the  displays  erected  without  Deca  Poles,  will  tell 
you  why  you  should  use  “Module  Type”  Deca  Poles  in  your  store.  The 
displays  shown  here  were  designed  and  erected  under  the  supervision 
of  Frank  Sauter,  Interior  Display  Manager,  Macy’s-New  York. 


R*-planning  and  r*«locaHon  of  Hm  Brido'i 
Shop  at  Millor  and  Rhoads  was  the  first 
stop  takon  last  fall  in  a  program  of  improv* 
ing  tho  roady>to-woar  floor.  Tho  dramatic 
entranco  display  givos  prominonco  to  tho 
Shop;  its  closod  wall  givos  privacy.  Dosigo 
is  typical  of  18th  Contury  homos  in  Virginlo. 
Thoro  aro  throo  largo  fitting  rooms;  folding 
partitions  allow  two  rooms  to  bo  thrown 
into  ono  for  largo  groups  and  for  photog¬ 
raphy.  Tho  Shop's  main  salon  has  boigo 
paintod  panoling;  looks  liko  an  elogont 
living  room.  Fluoroscont  lighting  is  con- 
coalod  by  a  paintod  Louvorall  coiling; 
lighting  fixturos  which  show  aro  lamps  and 
wall  brockots. 


18TH  CENTURY  VIRGINIA  AT  MILLER  &  RHOAD§ 


Tho  Virginia  Room,  a  luxury  clothos  salon, 
was  re-dono  and  oxpandod  last  fall,  with 
doublod  floor  spaco  and  a  numbor  of  now 
prostigo  dosignors  roprosontod.  Its  18th 
Contury  dosign  is  intondod  to  rofioct  tho 
rich  architectural  horitago  of  Richmond  and 
tho  state  of  Virginia.  Walls  and  carpet  are 
a  deep  bluo-groon;  thoro  are  crystal  chan¬ 
deliers  and  wall  sconces;  fiuoroscont  light¬ 
ing  is  concealed  in  a  cove  which  runs 
around  tho  walls,  and  is  used  only  occasion¬ 
ally.  Far  at  tho  back  of  tho  room  is  a  stogo 
for  fashion  shows,  hung  with  gold  damask 
which  is  repeated  in  sofas  and  chairs.  All 
stock  is  concealed.  Tho  12  largo  fitting 
rooms  in  tho  roar  are  individually  docort^ 
od,  and  each  is  titled  by  a  designer's  name. 


Tho  Gift  Shop  was  moved  from  tho  main 
floor  to  tho  fifth  floor,  near  tho  store  restau¬ 
rant  and  adjoining  tho  china  and  gloss- 
ware  department.  Tho  18th  Century  thorns 
appears  again,  in  paneled  woodwork 
painted  gray  and  crystal  chandeliers. 


An  inviting  entrance  leads  from  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Room  to  the  fitting  room  corridor. 


All  the  designing  was  done  by  L.  G.  Sher¬ 
burne  Associates  of  New  York,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Engineering  Department  of 
Miller  &  Rhoads,  A.  R.  Perritt,  director  and 
with  Penn  Montague,  director  of  interior 
display. 
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PEELLE 


FOUR  PEELLE 
MOTORSTAIRS 

increase  sales 
the  easy  way  at 

J.  C.  PENNEY’S 


pfiim 


Customers  travel  between  floors  in  relaxed  comfort  in  this  fine,  modern 
store.  Four  handsome  Peelle  Motorstoirs  carry  shoppers 
safely,  smoothly  and  continuously  to  where  soles  ore  mode. 

These  moving  stairways  really  help  move  merchandise  at  Penney's. 
They  can  in  your  store,  too. 

Peelle  Motorstoirs  have  set  new  mechanical  standards  for  modern 
vertical  transportation.  Their  advanced  operational  concepts 
result  in  longer  life  and  the  lowest  maintenance  cost  ±[m 

yet  achieved  in  the  moving  stairway  industry.  HjB 

Every  shopping  day,  in  stores  all  over  the  country, 

Peelle  Motorstoirs  are  proving  that  ^ 

when  customers  go  up,  so  do  sales.  ^ 

For  further  information,  write  for  folder  PM-502. 


OFFICES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


PEELLE  MOTORSTAIR  DIVISION  of  THE  PEELLE  COMPANY,  47  STEWART  AVENUE.  BROOKLYN  6,  N.  Y. 
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NRDGA  and  Taxation 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

argumenu  for  and  against  both  the 
manufactarers’  excise  ux  and  the  re¬ 
tailers’  excise  tax,  except  for  this  re¬ 
minder:  manufacturers’  excise  uxes 
tend  to  be  pyramided  throughout  the 
channels  of  distribution.  The  consum¬ 
er  pays  more  under  this  form  of  tax 
than  under  the  retail  sales  tax.  It  has 
been  stated  that  a  10  cent  tax  at 
source  becomes  an  18  cent  price  to  the 
consumer. 

'The  additional  amount  of  revenue 
to  be  raised  by  the  foregoing  program 
amounts  to  $10  billion.  We  sincere¬ 
ly  believe  that  this  additional  revenue 
plus  a  reduction  in  government  non¬ 
defense  expenditures  of  at  least  $7 
billion  will  amply  meet  our  defense 
needs. 

We  conclude  our  presentation  with 
the  fervent  hope  that  government  will 
match  the  sacrifice  requested  of  our 
people.  Equality  of  sacrifice  is  the 
only  sure  way  to  obtain  unity  of  pur¬ 
pose,  and  only  then  will  the  economic 
battle  be  won. 


Do  Your  Branch  Stores 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

manship  which  strives  to  overcome  the 
customer’s  disappointment  at  not  find¬ 
ing  what  he  wants,  and  makes  an  intel¬ 
ligent  effort  to  create  interest  in  some¬ 
thing  else,  that  is  no  more  nor  less 
than  we  would  look  for  in  any  well- 
managed  store.  When,  however,  the 
main  store  advertises  something  which 
will  be  on  sale  in  all  its  branch  stores, 
and  one  finds  it  is  not  obtainable, 
either  because  the  branch  store  does 
not  have  it,  or  because  the  staff  of  the 
branch  know  nothing  about  it,  that 
looks  to  us  like  poor  storekeeping. 

Branch  stores  usually  are  smaller 
than  the  main  store.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  their  stocks  will  be  as  large, 
or  as  inclusive,  as  those  in  the  main 
store.  With  a  well-trained  staff,  it 
should  be  no  serious  problem  to  make 
good  any  deficiencies  growing  out  of 
this  inevitable  situation.  The  custom¬ 
er  who  asks  for  something  which  she 
has  every  right  to  expect  the  branch 
store  can  provide  probably  would  be 
satisfied  with  a  service  which  would 


for  a  high  degree  of 

CRAFTSMANSHIP- 

for  maximum  ■CONOMY. 
for  expert  PLANNING - 


STANOARDIZEO  STOCK  FIXTURES 
CUSTOM  INSTALLATIONS 


Let  the  largest  organization  of 
its  kind  in  the  East  do  your  next 
remodeling  job  or  order  your 
individual  fixture  units  from  us. 
In  either  case  you  will  be  making 
an  investment  that  brings  immense 
satisfaction.  Time  proves  the 
superiority  of  S  &  M  products  in 
lasting  beauty,  longer  life  and 
resulting  economy. 

Write  lor  Catdof— Visit  our  Showroom 
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Increase  Good  Will? 

assure  her  that,  although  the  branch 
hapfiened  to  be  out  of  that  particular 
merchandise,  it  would  be  delivered 
promptly  to  her  from  the  main  store. 
Simple  as  such  procedure  would  be, 
it  is  surprising  how  infrequently  it  is 
encountered  in  branch  stores. 

It  is  obvious  that  department  store 
organizations  have  a  great  deal  to 
learn  about  stockkeeping  for  the 
branch  store  and  there  is  a  great  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  creation  of  a  better,  and 
more  efficient,  personnel  system  for  the 
branch  store.  There  now  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  permanency  of  the 
branch  store  system.  More  and  more 
people  constantly  are  moving  into  the 
suburbs.  Fewer  and  fewer  people  are 
willing  to  fight  the  traffic  congestion 
of  the  large  centers.  The  atom  bomb 
also  is  a  continuing  stimulus  for 
people  to  move  out  of  the  larger  cities. 
So  long  as  these  dangerous  weapons 
remain  unchained  the  drift  must  be 
away  from  the  large  cities,  especially 
where  such  cities  are  industrially  im¬ 
portant.  Already  in  a  score  or  more  of 
places  whole  new  suburban  shopping 
centers  are  being  built.  For  many  con¬ 
cerns  their  suburban  branches  are 
now,  or  soon  will  become,  the  most  im- 
|)ortant  and  profitable  part  of  their 
operations.  It  therefore  is  increasingly 
important  that  those  who  operate  such 
systems  should  give  more  thought  to 
the  actual  needs  of  branch  stores.  Only 
the  confidence  of  ignorance  could  lead 
a  department  store  to  believe  that  be¬ 
cause  it  has  successfully  operated  in  a 
downtown  location  for  half  a  century 
or  more,  its  good-will  is  so  permanent¬ 
ly  established  that  customers  in  sub¬ 
urbia  will  continue  to  flock  to  its 
branch  stores  in  spite  of  inadequate 
stockkeeping  and  inefficient  salesman¬ 
ship.  A  branch  store  can  be  a  splendid 
convenience  to  those  who  dwell  in  sub¬ 
urban  places  and  a  gateway  to  volume 
and  profit,  but  as  soon  as  consumers 
find  that  the  store  meets  them  at  al¬ 
most  every  turn  with  the  statement, 
“We  do  not  have  it,”  the  people  are 
going  to  find  other  places  to  shop.  Be¬ 
fore  getting  too  many  new  branches,  it 
would  be  wise  to  develop  the  kind  of 
an  organization  which  can  insure  that 
these  suburban  stores  will  add  to  your 
good-will,  instead  of  dissipating  it. 
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Mechanized  Receiving 
and  Marking 

{Continued  from  page  19) 

ling  damage;  (5)  improves  quality;  (6) 
reduces  fatigue  and  increases  prcxluc- 
tivity;  (7)  reduces  accidents;  (8)  re¬ 
duces  manpower  overhead;  and  (9) 
encourages  pride  of  work. 

Our  mechanization  covers  our  oper¬ 
ation  up  to  the  point  of  processing  and 
not  into  our  marking  area  or  stock 
room.  We  believe  this  to  be  a  possi¬ 
bility,  but  felt  that  it  was  best  to  install 
mechanization  in  small  doses,  enlarg¬ 
ing  upon  it  as  necessary. 

Records  and  Pre-Retailing 

The  second  step  in  our  plan  was  the 
streamlining  of  our  paper  work  hand¬ 
ling.  Our  study  developed  quite  a  bit 
of  duplicate  effort  in  making  records 
for  various  needs.  We  felt  that  if  by 
one  writing  all  these  needs  could  be 
satisfied,  quite  a  substantial  saving 
would  be  realized. 

Moss-Key-Rec’s  Recording  System 
proved  to  be  the  answer  to  our  problem 
since  with  one  writing  we  could  make 
a  log  of  receipts,  an  invoice  apron,  a 
marking  copy  and  a  stcKk  control  or 
buyer’s  copy.  This,  however,  necessi¬ 
tated  our  adopting  pre-retailing  store¬ 
wide  which  would  expedite  the  flow  of 
paper  work  to  its  ultimate  destination. 

Through  the  combined  use  of  Key 
Rec  and  pre-retailing  the  following 
sequence  is  possible: 

A  three-part  apron  form  is  created 
by  the  receiving  clerk  on  the  platform 
at  the  time  of  receipt  of  a  shipment. 
Only  the  top  line  of  this  three-part 
form  is  filled  in  at  this  point  with  in¬ 
formation  taken  from  the  transporta¬ 
tion  company’s  freight  bill.  The  form 
is  then  detached  from  the  folder,  fold¬ 
ed  with  only  the  top  line  visible  and 
then  stapled  to  one  carton  of  the  ship¬ 
ment.  The  shipment  with  this  apron 
attached  then  rides  the  vertical  lift  to 
the  checking  area. 

Invoices  are  sent  directly  to  the 
checker  from  the  mailing  room,  by¬ 
passing  the  invoice  and  order  office. 
Upon  arrival  at  the  checker  they  are 
sorted  down  departmentally  and  al¬ 
phabetically  by  resource  and  placed  in 
the  checker’s  invoice  file.  This  has 
meant  that  invoices  in  most  cases  are 
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The  nation's  top  department  stores, 
insurance  companies,  banb,  pub¬ 
lishers,  etc.,  cut  mailing  costs  by 
five  with  the  Inserting  and  Mailing 
Machine.  One  person  stacks  the 
machine,  presses  a  button  and  off 
’it  goes... enclosures  are  gathered, 
envelopes  flapped,  all  inserts  are 
placed  in  the  envelopes,  flaps  are 
sealed,  postage  indicia  printed,  and 
the  mall  is  stacked.  The  Inserting 
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and  Mailing  Machine  cannot  make 
an  undetected  error  without  stop¬ 
ping  and  signalling  the  operator 
exactly  where  the  tell-tale  trouble 
lies.  Ask  your  business  friends  or 
ask  us! 
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available  to  checkers  much  earlier 
than  under  the  old  system  of  pre-order 
checking. 

When  the  merchandise  checker  is 
ready  to  pirocess  a  shipment,  he  pulls 
the  corresponding  invoice  from  his  hie, 
detaches  the  three-part  apron  fonn 
from  the  carton,  unpacks  the  merchan¬ 
dise  in  question  and  lists  all  the  items 
received  onto  the  three-part  apron 
form,  compares  his  listing  with  the 
items  billed  on  the  manufacturer’s  in¬ 
voice,  pins  this  three-part  form  to  the 
invoice  and  places  it  in  his  “out” 
basket  where  it  is  picked  up  on  a  half- 
hour  schedule  and  taken  to  the  order 
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ofhce  for  order  checking. 

At  this  point  the  invoice  and  listing 
is  compared  with  the  purchase  order 
and  the  retails  and  other  pertinent  in¬ 
formation  are  transcribed  from  the 
purchase  order  onto  the  three-part 
apron  form.  The  form  is  then  sepa¬ 
rated,  the  original  becoming  the  in¬ 
voice  apron  and  is  glued  to  the  invoice. 
The  second  copy  becomes  the  marker’s 
sheet  and  is  placed  on  the  conveyor 
Irelt  destined  for  the  price-ticket  mark¬ 
ing  room.  The  third  copy  is  our  stock 
control  copy  and  is  sent  to  that  depart¬ 
ment  by  messenger. 

This  revision  of  our  paper  work 
handling  has  meant  that  we  are  able 
to  process  merchandise  more  quickly 
through  the  receiving  and  marking 
room,  eliminating  the  inherent  bottle¬ 
neck  due  to  lack  of  retails.  It  has  also 
increased  the  amount  of  our  anticipa¬ 
tion  discount  through  some  prompt 
payment  of  invoices.  These  two  fac¬ 
tors  have  resulted  in  very  substantial 
savings  in  our  cost  of  o|}eration. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  the  one 
single  thing  which  will  scuttle  pre-re- 
tailing,  unless  properly  controlled,  is 
the  lack  of  orders.  We  feel  so  strongly 
about  this  matter  that  any  infraction 
of  the  “no  order”  rule  is  rejxirted  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  general  merchandise  office 
and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  an  hour  or 
so  until  a  purchase  order  is  forthcom- 
ing. 

We  do,  however,  permit  our  order 
checkers  to  write  orders  on  any  ship¬ 
ment  under  $100  cost.  We  feel  that 
this  does  not  cause  us  to  lose  control 
of  our  “ojjen  to  buy.” 

Selection  and  Training  of  Personnel 

The  third  phase  of  our  project  was 
the  personnel  angle.  In  a  series  of  em¬ 
ployee  surveys  we  discovered  that  our 
people  expressed  a  definite  need  for  a 
training  program  that  would  help 
them  learn  their  jobs  more  quickly 
through  systematic  indoctrination. 

Up  to  this  time,  they  had  learned 
the  hard  way  through  experience, 
often  acquiring  unorthodox  methods 
which  were  unknown  to  their  super¬ 
visors.  Employees  were  often  criticized 
and  even  discharged  for  doing  poor 
work  when  the  fault  actually  was  at¬ 
tributable  to  lack  of  proper  training 
on  the  part  of  supervisors. 

We  believed,  however,  that  a  train¬ 


ing  program  alone  would  not  suffice  if 
we  did  not  select  the  type  of  piersonnel 
adapted  to  our  type  of  work.  The 
Ohio  State  Employment  Service  came 
through  with  the  answer  to  this  prob¬ 
lem.  They  developed  for  us  a  battery 
of  tests  significant  to  the  work  per¬ 
formed  in  our  department.  These  tests 
were  developed  by  giving  a  general 
aptitude  test  battery  to  all  of  our  em¬ 
ployees. 

From  this  general  testing  it  was  de¬ 
termined  that  certain  tests  bore  a  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  work  performed  in  the 
receiving  and  marking  department. 
The  tests  measured  finger  dexterity, 
manual  dexterity,  mental  acuity,  form 
perception,  aiming  (hand  and  eye  co¬ 
ordination),  clerical  perception,  motor 
speed  (reaction  time)  and  numerical 
aptitude.  These  tests  have  not  proven 
a  cure-all  for  the  bungling  of  poor 
selection:  however,  they  have  helped 
us  place  round  pegs  in  round  holes. 

We  also  developed  job  breakdowns 
and  job  analyses  which  are  used  in  the 
training  of  new  piersonnel.  The  satisfy¬ 
ing  fact  in  this  whole  training  project 
is  that  new  people  coming  into  the 
department  now  feel  the  importance 
of  the  job  for  which  they  are  hired  and 
know  that  they  occupy  an  important 
niche  in  the  scheme  of  retailing. 

One  of  the  major  items  yet  to  be 
accomplished  is  the  re-training  of  our 
old  employees.  This  is  scheduled  for 
the  early  part  of  1951.  When  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  completed,  it  will  assure  us 
that  uniform  methods  are  lieing  em¬ 
ployed  throughout  our  department. 

In  the  light  of  our  experience  we  are 
sure  that  we  will  never  write  finis  to 
this  project  since  there  is  still  a  lot  to 
be  accomplished.  We  believe,  however, 
that  one  of  the  mistakes  which  is  often 
made  by  department  stores  is  the  copy¬ 
ing  “in  toto”  of  one  store’s  operation. 
This  procedure  is  virtually  an  impossi¬ 
bility. 

Any  change  in  a  store’s  operation 
must  be  a  tailored  package  adapted  to 
that  individual  store. 

Before  you  place  any  form  of  mech¬ 
anization  into  effect  the  problems  of 
your  store  should  lie  thoroughly  stud¬ 
ied  and  paper  work  handling  and  the 
personnel  angle  should  be  considered 
in  connection  with  mechanization. 
This  will  save  much  time  and  many 
headaches. 
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in  woik  garments  and  foundations; 
and  some  additional  appliances,  in¬ 
cluding  coffeemakers  and  waffle  irons. 

lubber.  In  order  to  reduce  total  con- 
uiniptioii  of  natural  rubljer  by  15  {)er 
cent,  its  use  in  many  products  has  been 
forbidden  and  in  many  others  restrict¬ 
ed.  I  he  enormously  multiplied  pro¬ 
duction  of  synthetic  rubber  more  than 
makes  up  for  the  cutbacks  and  the 
NPA  has  been  lil^eral  in  providing  for 
use  of  natural  rubber  where  it  is  essen¬ 
tial.  Rubljer  thread  is  not  affected  by 
the  order.  The  total  world  prtxluction 
of  rublK'r  is  four  times  what  it  was  in 
1942.  If.  S.  synthetic  output  this  year 
is  more  than  the  total  world  supply  of 
all  rubber  during  the  war  and  is  a 
much  improved  quality. 

iMther.  NP.A  placed  all  supplies  ot 
domestic  cattlehides,  calfskins  and  kips 
under  allocation.  They  may  not  Ije 
purchased  without  government  au¬ 
thorization.  The  purjjose  is  to  give 
NPA  the  means  of  channeling  the 
hides  needed  for  sole  leathers  and 
men’s  shoes  into  militai^  use;  and  to 
assure  fair  distribution  of  the  remain¬ 
der  for  civilian  use. 

Tanners  say  that  price  controls  are 
making  it  impossible  for  them  to  com¬ 
pete  for  hides  in  foreign  markets,  and 
are  urging  government  to  take  over 
the  buying  program  or  institute  subsi¬ 
dies.  Liist  year  it  was  necessary  to  im¬ 
port  about  15  jjer  cent  of  hide  require¬ 
ments.  Ciovernment  orders  for  shoes 
for  the  military  this  year  will  increase 
the  import  requirement  if  civilian 
production  is  to  be  maintained,  sa\ 
the  industry  spokesmen. 

Paper  Conservation.  You  may  be  feed¬ 
ing  your  future  supply  of  packaging 
materials  into  the  furnace.  Waste 
paper  is  badly  needed  as  a  kraft  pulp 
substitute  for  the  manufacture  of 
paperboard.  If  they  are  not  being 
shredded  or  otherwise  salvaged,  for  re¬ 
use.  old  corrugated  boxes  and  kraft 
paper  and  bags  should  be  sold  to  waste 
paper  dealers  so  that  they  can  get  back 
to  the  mills. 


ASSOCIATION  MONTH 

M.  O.  R.— Urgent.  Performance  statis¬ 
tics  of  the  retail  trade  are  going  to  lx? 
of  crucial  importance  as  the  OPS  gets 
down  to  the  business  of  comparing  the 
markup  picture  given  by  the  new  price 
charts  with  the  pre-Korean  ex|x;rience. 
One  important  source  of  information 
will  be  the  Controllers’  Congress  De¬ 
partmental  Merchandising  and  0|x*i- 
ating  Results  for  1950.  The  bigger  the 
sample,  the  more  representative  the 
averages  will  be,  and  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  has  therefore  extended  the 
deadlines  for  returning  M.  O.  R.  ques¬ 
tionnaires.  Deadlines  now  are:  Sched¬ 
ule  .\— March  16;  .Schedules  B  and  C— 
•March  2.1;  Small  .Stores— March  27. 

Rayon  and  Acetate.  Next  month,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  will  hold 
hearings  on  a  knotty  matter  of  rayon 
terminology  which  has  been  agitating 
the  rayon  trade  for  several  years.  A 
producers’  petition  will  be  presented 
asking  that  use  of  the  term  rayon  be 
confined  to  regenerated  cellulose  yarns 
and  textiles:  for  cellulose  yarns  the 
term  acetate  would  be  used.  NRDG.\’s 
Executive  Committee  this  month 
voted  to  endorse  the  petition,  provid¬ 
ed  that  the  trade  practice  rules  de¬ 
veloped  include  provisions  that  all 
goods  are  to  reach  the  retailer  proper¬ 
ly  lalx'led  and  provided  that  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  responsibility  for  disseminat¬ 
ing  information  on  the  care  of  the 
protlucts  is  recognized  as  fulfilled  bs 
pro|x*r  labeling. 

Fogler  Honored.  For  his  work  as  chair¬ 
man  of  NRDG.Vs  Get  Out  the  Vote 
committee  in  1950,  Raymond  FI.  Fog¬ 
ler,  president  of  the  W.  T.  Grant  Co., 
has  received  the  .\merican  Heritage 
F'oundation’s  award  for  public  service. 
The  presentation  was  made  at  a  din¬ 
ner  meeting  early  this  month,  with 
George  Hansen,  NRDG.\  president 
and  president  of  the  Chandler  Co., 
Boston,  presiding. 

Food  for  International  Diplomacy. 

With  the  first  shipment  of  its  special 


food  packages  on  the  way  to  drought- 
stricken  Yugoslavia,  CARE  now  makes 
it  |x>ssible  for  .Americans  to  exercise 
the  "conqjassion  of  democracy”  for 
still  another  crucial  area  on  the  inter¬ 
national  scene.  C.ARE  has  available 
two  new  packages  which  can  ^je  sent 
to  relieve  the  terrible  famine  condi¬ 
tions  in  India,  whose  plight  has  in  the 
past  two  months  become  a  vital  diplo¬ 
matic  issue  in  the  U.  S.  'Fhe  famine 
packages  are  a  $5  unit  for  individual 
giving  and  an  “institutional”  package 
costing  $125.  The  institutional  pack¬ 
age  is  for  group  giving  or  for  organi¬ 
zations  whose  public  relations  pro¬ 
grams  include  provision  for  giving 
where  the  need  is  greatest.  It  will  be 
distributed  to  hospitals,  orphanages, 
refugee  and  expellee  canqjs  and  simi¬ 
lar  centers  of  need. 

STORES 

From  Ford  to  Fifth  Avenue.  Back  into 
the  CIO  fold  last  month  went  R.  H. 
Macy’s  union  and  its  8,000  members,  a 
move  that  brought  into  the  deptart- 
ment  store  organizing  picture  one  of 
the  national  union’s  crack  organizers 
in  the  person  of  R.  J.  Thomas,  who  has 
Ijeen  in  semi-eclipse  since  his  defeat  by 
Walter  Reuther  for  the  presidency 
of  the  Ignited  .Automobile  Workers. 
Thomas,  who  is  no  stranger  to  the 
rough  and  tumble  of  union  organiz¬ 
ing,  will  head  the  national  department 
store  worker  organizing  committee 
which  will  attempt  to  use  the  Macy 
local  as  a  springlxjard  for  expanding 
its  membership.  Sam  Kovenetsky, 
president  of  the  Macy  local,  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  that  post  and  will  double  as 
Thomas’  right  hand  man  in  the  na¬ 
tional  drive.  With  the  new  setup,  the 
CIO  says  it  will  go  after  one  and  a 
half  million  department  store  workers, 
having  selected  as  its  first  testing 
ground  New  York’s  F'ifth  Avenue 
stores. 

Sakowitz  in  Marbl*.  In  Houston  last 
month,  a  new  candidate  for  the  title  of 
retailing’s  most  modern  plant  entered 
the  lists  when  Sakowitz  Bros,  received 
the  first  customer  in  its  new  $8  million 
store.  Here  the  Sakowitz  family  has 
more  than  a  quarter-million  feet  of 
selling  space— dwarfing  their  old  plant 
—on  four  floors  of  a  sleek  modern  mar- 
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ble  building  fronted  by  a  street  to  roof 
expanse  of  glass. 

For  selling,  Sakowitz  has  four  floors 
from  the  street  up  and  has  gone  un¬ 
conventional  by  putting  its  executives 
and  the  general  offices,  advertising, 
personnel  and  display  departments  in 
the  basement  along  with  its  receiving 
and  shipping  sections.  From  here  the 
display  men  have  direct  access  to  their 
street  windows,  up  stairs  which  lead 
directly  to  behind-the-window  space. 

All  selling  floors  are  equipped  with 
chutes  for  sending  parcels  to  the  base¬ 
ment,  where  a  conveyor  routes  them 
for  packing.  Then  they  are  loaded 
into  delivery  trucks  which  are  driven 
to  the  basement  area. 

The  store  is  laid  out  in  a  series  of 
small  shops,  includes  a  boutique  for 
accessories,  a  movie  theatre  in  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  section  where  free  movies  for 
the  kids  are  on  tap,  and  a  fifth  floor 
restaurant  that  has  an  adjoining  open- 
air  dining  room. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  opening  of 
the  new  store,  Sakowitz  engaged  in 
some  effective  public  relations  adver¬ 
tising,  inserting  a  series  of  17  full  pages 
in  Houston  newspap>ers  which  paid 
tribute  to  the  people,  industries  and 
influences  which  have  brought  phe¬ 
nomenal  growth  to  the  Gulf  City  and 
to  the  store.  First  of  this  institutional 
series  focused  attention  on  Houston  as 
a  p>ort  and  on  the  city’s  financial  and 
banking  institutions.  Other  pages  were 
devoted  to  steel,  chemicals,  oil,  trans- 
p>ortation:  to  the  city’s  educational  sys¬ 
tem,  to  its  music  and  art  activities  and 
finally  to  its  homes  and  children. 

Celebration  Month  at  Halle's.  Halle 
Bros,  of  Cleveland  had  its  60th  anni¬ 
versary  last  month.  The  central  figure 
in  the  celebration  was  82-year  old 
Samuel  H.  Halle,  active  chairman  of 
the  board,  who,  with  his  brother, 
Salmon -P.  Halle,  founded  the  store 
in  1891.  Buyers  and  department  heads 
gave  him  a  surprise  luncheon  on 
February  7,  the  store’s  “birthday.” 

The  60th  anniversary  issue  of  The 
Halle  Bulletin  carries  on  its  flyleaf  this 
statement  of  policy,  written  by  Samuel 
Halle,  many  years  ago: 

“Many  of  us  are  confronted  by  the 
necessity  of  deciding  on  matters  that 
arise  in  the  daily  routine  of  business, 
not  covered  by  the  Rules  and  Regula¬ 


tions.  For  helpful  aid  in  such  cases, 
remember  one  thing:  This  establish¬ 
ment  puts  no  premium  on  clever  tricks 
or  cute  business  practice.  Be  open, 
frank,  above  all,  honest.  Decide  on  the 
simple  law  of  right  or  wrong— then  you 
can’t  go  wrong.” 

With  no  “clever  tricks”  and  no 
“cute  business  practice,”  Halle’s  has 
grown  from  a  small  fur  shop  in  1891 
to  a  $40  million  business  in  1951.  Re¬ 
cently,  under  the  guidance  of  store 
president  Walter  M.  Halle,  son  of  the 
board  chairman,  the  postwar  expan¬ 
sion  program  was  completed.  In 
downtown  Cleveland  Halle’s  today 
occupies  a  block  of  four  buildings  con¬ 
nected  by  an  underground  concourse; 
it  has  two  branch  stores  and  two  Cleve¬ 
land  suburban  stores  built  since  the 
end  of  the  war. 

A  store  which  has  the  special  resp>ect 
of  retailers  everywhere,  Halle’s  has 
been  a  leader  in,  among  other  things, 
the  liberalization  of  employee  policies. 
It  operates  a  complete  health  service 
and  dental  clinic;  has  a  wide  array  of 
employee  benefits,  including  a  retire¬ 
ment  profit-sharing  plan;  and  presents 
each  employee,  on  his  25th  anniver¬ 
sary,  with  a  $1,000  check. 

Halle  employees  are  always  giving  a 
party  for  something  or  other.  Last 
month,  they  had  a  unique  anniversary 
to  celebrate  in  addition  to  the  store’s 
own.  This  was  the  golden  wedding 
of  two  employees,  79-year  old  George 
Spreng,  who  has  been  selling  men’s 
clothing  in  the  store  for  28  years,  and 
Mrs.  Flora  Spreng,  71,  who  has  worked 
in  the  marking  room  for  the  past  six 
years.  They  were  presented  with  a 
bouquet  of  50  dollar  bills.  Nobody 
had  ever  heard  before  of  a  golden 
wedding  couple  among  any  store’s  em¬ 
ployees. 

Just  ahead  looms  another  cause  for 
a  Halle  celebration.  In  June,  Jay 
Iglauer,  the  store’s  vice  president  and 
treasurer,  and  one  of  the  founders  and 
chief  developers  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress,  will  have  completed  50  years 
at  Halle’s. 

Talegift  Retailing.  As  a  general  rule, 
retailers  react  with  automatic  skepti¬ 
cism  to  the  announcement  of  a  new 
merchandising  gimmick  or  experi¬ 
ment.  But  few  of  them  were  giving  the 
fishy-eye  treatment  to  Telegift’s  an¬ 


nouncement  last  month  that  it  was. 
ready  to  put  into  operation  its  new 
gifts-by-wire  service,  using  one  depart¬ 
ment  store  in  each  community  to 
handle  the  orders.  Here  was  a  plan 
which  in  the  strictest  sense  is  nothing 
more  than  an  extension  of  the  flowers 
by  telegraph  idea,  but  one  that  offers 
intriguing  merchandising  possibilities 
to  hundreds  of  department  stores. 

Telegift  will  use  the  services  of  over 
3,000  Western  Union  offices  to  receive 
^nd  forward  gift  orders  to  department 
stores  which  will  deliver  the  gifts  as 
instructed.  It  will  offer  gift  merchan¬ 
dise  representing  the  best  of  U.  S.  gift 
makers,  a  leading  brand  name  in  each 
particular  field.  The  list  of  gifts  in¬ 
cludes  toys,  books,  electric  appliances, 
candy,  compacts,  silverware,  records, 
towel  sets,  smoking  accessories  and  jjen 
and  pencil  sets,  priced  from  $4  to  $40. 

For  no  extras,  save  the  telegraph 
charges,  the  customer  is  able  to  phone 
Western  Union,  name  his  gift  and  the 
recipient,  then  sit  back  and  wait  for 
the  thanks.  The  message  is  delivered 
to  the  cooperating  store  which  gift 
wraps  and  delivers  the  merchandise 
and  splits  the  retail  price  with  Telegift 
on  an  85-15  basis.  To  earn  their  fee. 
Telegift  will  provide  advertising,  pro¬ 
motion  and  clearing  house  service  for 
the  entire  operation.  First  it  will  dis¬ 
tribute  five  million  {personal  gift  date 
booklets,  designed  for  recording  birth¬ 
days,  anniversaries  and  special  event 
days.  These  booklets  will  contain  full- 
color  illustrations  of  the  gift  merchan¬ 
dise  and  act  as  a  catalog  for  the  entire 
line.  In  addition.  Telegift  plans  a 
mailing  to  50,000  top  executives  invit¬ 
ing  them  to  use  the  new  service.  Na¬ 
tional  magazine  and  newspap>er  adver¬ 
tising  will  publicize  the  service  to  the 
general  public  and  will  be  supported 
by  display  advertising  in  Western 
Union  offices  explaining  how  gifts-by¬ 
wire  works. 

One  big  advantage  of  the  service  is 
its  availability  at  any  hour,  day  or 
night,  including  weekends  and  holi¬ 
days.  Of  equal  importance  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  that  it  eliminates  the  trouble 
and  expense  connected  with  insuring 
and  mailing  gifts,  provides  for  special 
wrapping  with  no  extra  cost  and  does 
away  with  the  problems  of  breakage 
and  spoilage  in  transit. 

But  over  and  above  these  advanuges 
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ii  its  basic  consumer  appeal  of  being 
tble  to  offer  a  simpler,  easier,  far  more 
convenient  way  of  shopping  for  brand 
name  merchandise.  As  such.  Telegift’s 
lervice  must  be  reckoned  in  the  light 
of  its  becoming  an  important  factor  in 
future  department  store  operation. 
The  possibilities  it  offers  are  not  by  any 
means  limited  to  functioning  as  a 
birthday  or  anniversary  service.  Con¬ 
sumer  acceptance  can  well  mean  its 
developing  as  a  big  volume  producer 
for  the  cooperating  stores.  It  is  not 
beyond  the  realm  of  possibility  that  a 
man— and  its  big  appeal  will  first  be 
for  men— could  attend  to  the  whole  of 
his  Christmas  shopping  list  simply  by 
picking  up  his  phone  and  using  Tele- 
gift. 

For  its  debut  in  the  U.  S.  retail  mar¬ 
ket,  Telegift  has  chosen  the  coming 
Mother’s  Day  promotional  period.  It 
will  break  a  big  national  ad  campaign 
early  in  May  to  alert  shoppers.  An  im¬ 
posing  collection  of  stores  have  been 
signed  up  as  charter  members  of  the 
new  service.  In  Boston,  Filene’s; 
Rochester,  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr; 
Brooklyn,  Abraham  &  Straus;  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier;  Cincin¬ 
nati,  H.  &  S.  Pogue;  Chicago,  Carson 
Pirie  Scott;  Detroit,  J,  L.  Hudson’s; 
Scranton,  Cleland  &  Simpson;  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  Luckey  Platt;  Wilkes-Barre, 
Fowler,  Dick  &  Walker.  Invitations 
are  going  out  to  leading  stores  in  150 
other  major  shopping  areas  to  com¬ 
plete  the  network  of  Telegift  stores. 

A  Touch  of  Filene.  In  Gainesville, 
Florida  this  month,  three  former  Fi¬ 
lene  executives  took  over  the  operation 
of  one  of  the  city’s  old  established  de¬ 
partment  stores  after  purchasing  all  of 
its  capital  stock.  The  Wilson  Com¬ 
pany  will  have  as  its  president  Brooks 
Shumaker,  for  20  years  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  William  Filene’s  Sons,  Worces¬ 
ter,  Mass.  He  is  also  its  principal  stock¬ 
holder,  treasurer  and  actively  in  charge 
of  the  business.  Assisting  him  will  be 
two  old  associates  at  Filene’s,  Clive  M. 
Lacy  and  L.  S.  Bitner.  The  new  man¬ 
agement  has  under  way  a  $200,000 
modernization  and  expansion  pro- 

Ignim,  and  announces  that  the  new 
store  will  have  no  connection  with  any 
other  retail  interests  and  will  continue 
to  be  indep>endently  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated. 


Silver  Setting  Derby.  In  J.  L.  Hudson’s 
auditorium  last  month,  Detroit  club¬ 
women  and  students  cooperated  with 
the  nation’s  leading  silver  makers  in  an 
exhibition  of  silver  and  table  settings 
which  drew  more  than  15,000  visitors. 
The  exhibit  included  52  tables  de¬ 
signed  and  set  by  clubwomen,  high 
school  students  and  home  economics 
students  at  Wayne  University  and  was 
backed  by  sp>ecial  manufacturers’  dis¬ 
plays.  All  tables  were  complete  with 
silver,  linen,  china,  crystal  and  decora¬ 
tions.  Prizes  were  awarded  for  the  best 
tables  in  each  class. 

Expansion  of  the  Big  E.  Unlike  their 
branch-building  brothers  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  San  Francisco  retailers  have  since 
the  war  taken  a  conservative  view 
toward  suburban  store  expansion  in 
the  Golden  Gate  area.  Where  the  ma¬ 
jor  department  stores  in  Southern 
California  have  been  indulging  in  a 
wide  op>en  branch  building  race,  the 
Frisco  stores  have  yet  to  put  into  op)er- 
ation  a  new  branch  outside  the  main 
downtown  area.  First  to  alter  its  p>ol- 
icy  with  regard  to  suburban  expansion 
is  the  Empiorium,  which  within  the 
year  plans  to  complete  its  new  branch 
in  the  Stonestown  section.  It  will  be 
the  first  complete  department  store 
built  in  the  Bay  area  since  World 
War  II. 

This  pioneering  exp>eriment  will  be 
a  three  level  structure  housing  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  square  feet 
of  Boor  space  and  designed  to  serve  a 
community  of  400,000.  Around  it  will 
be  set  the  sp>ecialty  shops,  sup>ermar- 
kets,  banks,  theatre,  office  building  and 
medical  building  of  the  shopping  cen¬ 
ter  it  serves. 

The  newest  Emporium  is  being  giv¬ 
en  “total  design”  treatment  by  Welton 
Becket,  meaning  he  has  fashioned  all 
details  from  the  shapie  of  the  plates  in 
the  buffet  to  the  murals,  and  from  the 
“flying  wedge”  shap>e  of  the  exterior  to 
the  steer-shap>ed  racks  in  the  boy’s 
Wild  West  section.  For  the  exterior 
the  architect  has  designed  a  100-foot 
high  tower  of  porcelain  enamel  which 
carries  a  huge  reproduction  of  the  fa¬ 
miliar  Empx>rium  “E”.  This  design 
has  a  practical  as  well  as  artistic  con¬ 
cept.  It  will  house  elevator  shaft  and 
pienthouse,  ventilating  fans  and  other 
mechanical  equipment. 


For  inside,  Becket  is  planning  semi- 
modular  fixtures  and  demountable 
panels  to  give  a  high  degree  of  flexibil¬ 
ity  for  seasonal  changes  in  floor  plan 
arrangement.  In  floor  coverings,  he 
has  designed  a  double-deck  platform 
for  maximum  display.  For  customer 
convenience,  an  intricate  chute  and 
conveyor  will  be  installed  between  the 
first  and  second  floors  to  accelerate 
transmission  of  packages  throughout 
the  store. 

In  Upper  Darby,  Pa.,  just  outside 
Philadelphia,  Lit  Brothers,  last  month, 
put  its  completely  remodeled  69th 
Street  suburban  store  into  operation 
following  three  days  of  elaborate  cere¬ 
monies.  For  more  than  a  year,  the 
work  of  creating  a  completely  new 
store  has  been  going  on  under  busi- 
ness-as-usual  conditions.  A  complete 
new  floor  was  added,  new  store  front, 
entrance  and  display  windows  in¬ 
stalled,  and  the  interior  refixtured,  re¬ 
lighted  and  redecorated.  Guests  of 
honor  at  the  ojjening  ceremonies  in¬ 
cluded  George  Hansen,  NRDGA's 
president,  and  Owen  J.  Roberts,  for¬ 
mer  Supreme  Court  justice. 

The  newest  and  largest  suburban 
branch  of  Strawbridge  &  Clothier  will 
be  opened  in  Wilmington,  Delaware 
early  in  1952  as  the  key  store  in  a  new 
shopping  center  now  going  up  two 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  center  of  the 
city.  The  big  Philadelphia  store,  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  the  suburban  store 
movement,  has  two  other  branches  in 
Ardmore  and  Jenkiniown  on  the 
fringe  of  the  Quaker  City.  The  Wil¬ 
mington  branch,  its  first  such  expan¬ 
sion  in  20  years,  will  have  three  selling 
floors  and  will  be  almost  half  again  as 
large  as  the  Ardmore  store,  70  |)er  cent 
bigger  than  Jenkintown. 

Top  Rung  Promotion.  With  the  award 
season  for  1950  efforts  in  full  swing, 
Neiman-Marcus  has  bagged  an  impres¬ 
sive  collection  of  prizes  for  last  year’s 
advertising  and  display  efforts.  For  its 
window  and  interior  displays,  the  Dal¬ 
las  store  made  off  with  14  medals— four 
firsts,  four  seconds  and  six  thirds— in 
the  first  international  display  contest 
conducted  by  Display  World.  Sharing 
in  the  awards  were  display  director 
Guy  Malloy,  Emery  Gregory  and 
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Sollie  Sollenberger.  In  advertising,  the 
store  won  the  Sekleinian  Award  for 
“highest  achievement”  in  a  judging 
conducted  by  the  Retail  Rejxjrting 
Bureau.  Jane  Trahey  is  advertising 
director  and  Charles  Gruen,  art  di¬ 
rector. 

The  Value-Minded  Joneses.  In  Life 
last  month,  10  stores  from  the  City 
Stores  group  jointly  s|x>nsored  a  five- 
page  promotion  featuring  |X)pulai 
priced  merchandise  timed  to  the  pre- 
Easter  buying  season.  It  represented 
one  of  the  largest  unit  space  purchases 
taken  by  a  retail  organization  in  the 
picture  magazine.  Theme  of  the  pro¬ 
motion  was  “Keeping  Up  With  the 
Value-Minded  Joneses”  and  presented 
a  typical  American  family  on  a  shop¬ 
ping  tour  and  the  values  and  quality 
they  discovered  in  brand  merchandise. 

Hecht's  Joins  Maqf's  in  Foreign  Buying. 

The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington  and  Silver 
Springs,  has  become  a  full-fledged  asso¬ 
ciate  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.'s  foreign 
buying  organization.  With  this  move, 
the  big  Washington  store  joins  six 
Macy  stores,  the  May  Co.,  J.  L.  Bran¬ 
dies  &  Sons,  Omaha,  and  G.  Fox  &  Co., 
Hartford,  under  Macy’s  foreign  flag. 

People.  In  Dallas,  Edward  P.  Sim¬ 
mons,  president  of  Sanger  Bros.,  and  a 
director  of  NRDGA,  died  last  month 
at  the  age  of  57.  Mr.  Simmons  had 
headed  the  Dallas  store  since  1926  and 
had  been  a  prominent  figure  in^  the 
city’s  civic  life. 

Jack  Straus,  president  of  Macy’s, 
last  month  was  awarded  the  Belgian 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  Leojwld  II  in 
recognition  of  services  rendered  the 
Belgian  government.  Immediately 
after  World  War  11,  Straus  offered  the 
services  of  Macy’s  buying  organization 
to  assist  a  delegation  of  Belgian  de¬ 
partment  store  executives  in  securing 
clothing  and  other  vital  equipment  for 
the  Belgian  people. 

SELUNG  AND  TRAINING  HELPS 

Salos-Tripling  Fixture.  A  new  self¬ 
selector  notions  floor  fixture  produced 
by  Kleinert’s  is  credited  with  sales  in¬ 
creases  of  363  per  cent  at  the  William 
Hengerer  Co.,  Buffalo,  by  notions  buy¬ 
er  Edward  Schanne.  The  fixture  was 
designed  by  Kleinert  in  collaboration 
with  the  Russel  W.  Allen  Co.  and  Mr. 


Schanne  and  had  been  installed  at  the 
Buffalo  store  for  a  six  months  trial. 
The  result,  said  buyer  Schanne,  was 
an  upward  jump  in  sales  imnfediate- 
ly  after  installation.  Fully  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  all  merchandise  sold  was  self- 
selected  from  the  fixture.  Two  of  the 
l)est  features  of  the  fixture,  according 
to  Schanne,  are  the  full  color  Koda- 
chrome  transparencies  mounted  at  eye- 
level  across  the  top  of  the  fixture  show¬ 
ing  the  items  on  sale;  the  storage  space 
in  the  back  of  the  fixture  in  which 
twice  as  much  merchandise  can  be 
stored  as  is  on  display.  Kleinert  has 
arranged  to  manufacture  a  quantity 
of  this  fixture  when  ordered  individu¬ 
ally  by  stores.  Their  address:  485 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17. 

Notions  for  Spring.  For  Spring  No¬ 
tion  Week,  May  5-12,  the  National 
Needlecraft  Bureau  is  supplying  re¬ 
tailers  with  a  collection  of  display  ma¬ 
terial,  mats  and  a  brochure  of  promo¬ 
tional  suggestions.  Another  -phase  of 
the  promotion  is  the  display  contest 
for  notions  windows,  offering  depart¬ 
ment  store  display  men  nine  prizes 
including  a  $200  first  prize.  For  dis¬ 
play  material  and  contest  information 
write  the  Bureau  at  385  Fifth  Ave., 

■  New  York  16. 

Shoe  Promotions.  The  National  Shoe 
Institute  has  distributed  its  spring  cal¬ 
endar  listing  shoe  promotions  for  re¬ 
tailers  for  each  month  with  promo¬ 
tional  ideas  and  sales  suggestions.  The 
calendar  is  a  joint  effort  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Shoe  Retailers  Association  and 
the  National  Shoe  Manufacturers  As¬ 
sociation,  who  s|>onsor  the  Institute. 

Cotton  Time.  For  National  Cotton 
Week,  April  29-May  5,  retailers  can 
get  a  complete  merchandising  package 
from  the  National  Cotton  Council, 
271  Church  St.,  New  York  13.  In  the 
kit  are  suggestions  for  window  and 
interior  display,  radio  copy  and  facts 
for  salespeople  covering  six  types  of 
cotton  merchandise.  Two  packages, 
one  for  department  stores  and  one  for 
specialty  stores,  are  available,  also  a 
variety  of  display  pieces. 

Eluctrical  Giving.  April,  May  and 
June  will  be  the  key  months  in  the 
national  promotion  of  electric  house¬ 


wares  as  gift  items,  which  seeks  to 
bring  first  half  sales  of  this  merchan¬ 
dise  up  to  the  pace  of  the  last  six 
months  and  to  capture  a  larger  share 
of  the  year-round  gift  market.  The 
promotion  is  concentrating  on  Moth¬ 
er’s  Day,  Father’s  Day,  June  Brides 
and  anniversaries  in  its  attempt  to 
shift  “frivolous”  gift  buying  to  the 
more  practical  surroundings  of  the 
electrical  housewares  department.  The 
National  Electrical  Manufacturers  As¬ 
sociation,  which  is  sjx>nsoring  the  cam¬ 
paign,  has  announced  a  display  con¬ 
test  to  be  run  during  the  key  months. 
\  silver  plaque  award  will  be  made 
in  the  department  store  class  for  the 
“most  resultful”  gift  window  during 
.\pril.  May  and  June.  Promotion  and 
display  material  are  now  available 
from  the  NEMA  office,  155  East  44th 
St.,  New  York  17,  and  through  local 
newspaper  offices. 


Carpet  Taste  by  Type  of  Store.  To  get 

a  line  on  what  differences,  if  any,  ex¬ 
ist  between  the  carpet  tastes  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  customers  and  those  of  fur¬ 
niture  and  specialty  stores,  Bigelow- 
Sanford  is  now  conducting  a  series  of 
consumer  preference  tests  in  the  mid¬ 
west  in  a  selected  group  of  specialty 
and  furniture  stores.  Akron,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Columbus  and  Indianapolis  are 
the  guinea  pig  cities.  The  findings  will 
be  checked  against  a  similar  survey 
made  last  fall  in  department  stores  in 
these  same  cities  and  in  two  other 
middle  western  towns.  'Fhe  tests  use 
Bigelow’s  carpet  voting  machine,  a 
portable  rack  displaying  samples  of  32 
top-selling  styles  from  the  nation’s 
leading  carpet  makers.  Bigelow  uses 
the  results  as  a  guide  for  style  |X)licies 
and  production  planning. 


Color  Preferences.  \  new  rejjort  on 
color  trends  in  carpets  and  rugs,  fab¬ 
rics  and  walls,  covering  the  last  six 
months  of  1950,  has  been  completed  by 
Alexander  Smith  &  Sons’  Clara  Dudley 
Workshop.  The  forecast,  the  third  one 
Smith  has  prepared,  is  for  beige  to  be 
dominant  in  carpet  colors,  with  brown, 
cinnamon  tones  and  blue-green  run¬ 
ning  strong;  in  fabrics,  gold  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  gain  in  popularity,  and  in 
wall  colors  darker  tones  will  be  |>opu- 
lar  with  new  interest  in  gold  and 
orange  shades.  The  color  research  is 
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done  '.n  the  company’s  consulting 
worksliop  in  White  Plains,  N.  Y., 
where  nothing  but  advice  is  sold,  and 
is  based  on  personal  consultations  with 
bomen takers  who  avail  themselves  of 
the  Smith  advisory  service. 

Carptt  Notobook.  Another  sales  tool 
(or  the  carpet  department  is  James 
Lees’  new  “A  Carpet  Man’s  Notes,” 
containing  prtxluct  information,  refer¬ 
ence  tables  for  room  ensembles,  sug- 
^tions  on  color  coordination  in  home 
furnishings,  color  charts  and  selling 
(acts  on  the  new  synthetic  fiber  carpets. 
The  book  is  a  136-page  binder  giving  a 
full  description  of  Lees’  Spring  line, 
and  is  available  from  the  company’s 
Norristown,  Pa.  office. 

Carpet  Display  Awards.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  its  Fashion  Opening,  April 
2-12,  the  Carpet  Institute  will  make 
three  major  awards  to  department 
stores  based  on  their  window  and  in¬ 
terior  display  c(x>rdination  in  support 
of  the  Opening.  Deadline  for  entries, 
which  must  be  made  with  photos,  is 
May  15. 


Slide  Film  on  Carpet  Rayon.  The  facts 
about  carpet  rayon  have  been  put  onto 
a  slide  film  by  Mohawk  Carpet  Mills, 
Inc.  Called  ‘‘Carp>et  Rayons  and 
Blends,”  the  film  is  35-mm  sound,  and 
runs  about  17  minutes.  For  informa¬ 
tion,  address  Warren  C.  LaBahn,  As¬ 
sistant  Chief,  Training  Branch,  Per¬ 
sonnel  Department,  Mohawk  Carpet 
Mills,  Inc.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Why  They  Buy.  Fo  fill  in  retailers,  tex¬ 
tile  and  clothing  men  on  the  latest  con¬ 
sumer  buying  habits.  The  Wool  Bu¬ 
reau  is  compiling  the  results  of  its 
national  survey  of  men’s  and  women’s 
buying  motives.  The  survey  shows  that 
women’s  influence  over  men’s  clothing 
buying  habits  is  getting  stronger.  The 
figures:  40  per  cent  of  the  married 
men  questioned  admitted  their  wives 
were  at  their  elbow  when  they  pur¬ 
chased  their  last  suit;  three  per  cent  of 
the  men’s  suits  sold  were  bought  by 
the  wives  alone. 

According  to  the  wives,  their  influ¬ 
ence  is  even  greater  than  the  figures 
show.  Seven  out  of  ten  claimed  that 
*hey  influenced  their  husband’s  last 
suit  purchase.  In  buying  their  clothes, 

stores 


How  Insurance  Service 
direct  to  you 

helps  you  control 
insurance  costs 


Liberty  Mutual  serves  you  direct 
through  fulltime  representatives  trained 
in  the  department  store  field.  Because 
we  are  owned  by  and  managed  for  the 
benefit  of  our  policyholders,  these  rep¬ 
resentatives  have  a  special  incentive  to 
protect  you  fully  with  the  right  kind  of 
policies  ...  to  help  you  control  losses 
and  reduce  insurance  costs. 

Because  Liberty  Mutual  writes  more 
department  store  insurance  than  any 
other  company,  we  know  more  about 
department  store  accidents  —  how  they 
are  caused  and  how  prevented.  Special 
studies,  made  in  cooperation  with  lead¬ 
ing  stores,  are  available  to  help  you  re¬ 
duce  losses. 

Liberty  Mutual  claims  service  is  also 
tops  in  the  department  store  field  —  for 
its  tact  in  handling  injured  cxistomers 
...  for  its  success  in  restoring  injured 
workers  more  promptly  to  their  jobs 
...  for  its  inunediate  availability  any¬ 
time,  anywhere. 

Would  you  like  facts  about  other 
stores  and  how  they  have  saved,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  special  proposal  for  your 
store?  There  is  no  obligation.  Just  tel¬ 
ephone  the  Liberty  Mutual  office  in 
your  city— or  write  us  at  175  Berkeley 
Street,  Boston  17,  Massachusetts. 


liberty®  mutual 
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ARE  YOU  MOBILIZED  FOR 
A  TIGHT  LABOR  MARKET? 


Af  you  sure,  for  example,  that  you  are  placing  your  new  employees 
in  the  best  possible  spots?  —  Do  you  utilise  the  capacities  of  your 
present  staff  to  the  fullest?  —  Are  you  excluding  the  hopelessly  unfit 
job  applicants?  —  Can  you  say  that  you  are  satisfied  with  your 
placement  and  upgrading  procedures?  Our  new  manual 

Employee  Testing  for  Retail  Stores 


will  help  you  do  all  these  things  in  meeting  manpower  shortages. 
Written  by  an  expert  in  the  testing  of  retail  employees,  this  prac¬ 
tical  handbook  outlines  in  non-technkal  terms  the  step-by-step  pro¬ 
cedures  for  initiating  and  conducting  a  testing  program.  It  covers: 


ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES 
OF  TESTING 
ESTIMATED  COST 
THE  ROLE  OF  TESTING 
CURRENT  TESTING  PROGRAMS 
DESCRIPTION  OF  BASIC  TESTS 
BASIC  PROBLEMS  IN  INITIATING  PROGRAM 
STEPS  IN  ESTABLISHING  PROGRAM 


INTRODUCING  THE  PROGRAM 
OBTAINING  JOB  ANALYSES 
JOB  PERFORMANCE  CRITERIA 
SELECTING  THE  TESTS 
ADMINISTERING  THE  TESTS 
EVALUATING  THE  TESTS 
FINAL  SELECTION  OF  TESTS 
FOLLOW-UP 


Also  contains  sections  on  test  interpretation,  recommended  batteries 
for  retail  store  fobs,  glossary  of  testing  terminology,  publishers  of 
tests,  and  reference  material. 

A  restricted  labor  supply  means  putting  to  work  every  available 
aid  toward  better  selection,  placement  and  utilization  of  personnel. 
Let  this  manual  help  you  in  the  present  defense  emergency  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  misfits,  to  place  people  for  greatest  productivity,  to  spot 
promotional  people,  and  to  reduce  turnover  costs. 

Price:  Members  $3  Non-Members  $10 

ORDER  NOW  WHILE  COPIES  ARE  STILL  AVAILABLE 


Plooso  ship  . copies  of  EMPLOYEE  TESTING  FOR  RETAIL 

STORES,  published  by  the  Personnel  Group,  NRDGA.  Member  price  $3, 
non*member  price  $10. 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY . ZONE . STATE . 

Make  checks  payable  to  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  100  W.  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

On  New  York  City  deliveries,  add  2%  sales  tax. 


women,  the  Bureau’s  •research  showed, 
put  greatest  emphasis  on  the  way  ma¬ 
terial  feels,  next  on  the  way  it  looks. 
Men  emphasize  both  these  qualities 
but  to  a  lesser  degree.  In  general  the 
survey  shows  that  men  dress  primarily 
to  impress  their  business  contacts,  with 
the  desire  to  impress  women  running 
a  poor  second. 

The  results  of  the  survey  will  be 
published  in  a  series  of  presentations 
which  will  include  two  books  on  men’s 
and  women’s  wear,  brochures  and  re¬ 
ports  dealing  with  sf>ecial  elements  of 
the  clothing  trade.  Sections  of  the 
men’s  wear  study  are  now  available  in 
a  20-page  book  through  the  Bureau’s 
headquarters,  16  West  46th  St.,  New 
York  19,  N.  Y.,  or  in  Canada  through 
the  Bureau’s  office  at  S30  Bay  Street, 
Toronto. 

Buyor  Training.  At  NRDGA’s  annual 
convention  this  year  it  was  stressed 
that  the  kind  of  sales  training  most 
needed  today  is  a  continuous  program 
of  merchandise  information.  This  is 
a  buyer’s  job.  Help  for  the  buyer  is 
now  coming  from  the  Wool  Bureau, 
which  has  begun  distributing  its  new 
“Bulletin  for  Buyers’’,  containing  in¬ 
formation  on  wool  fabrics,  fashions 
and  apparel  promotion.  It  will  be 
published  periodically  and  distributed 
to  buyers  for  their  own  use  and  for 
general  sales  training.  Buyers  may  re¬ 
ceive  the  bulletin  by  writing  the  Bu¬ 
reau,  16  West  46th  St.,  New  York  19. 
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Chemstrand  in  Quantity.  As  wool 
prices  continued  to  open  the  door  wid¬ 
er  for  synthetic  substitutes,  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  plant  facilities  for  synthetics 
continued  at  a  fast  clip.  Last  month, 
the  Chemstrand  Corporation— jointly 
owned  by  Monsanto  and  American 
Viscose— began  building  a  big  plant  in 
North  Alabama  where  it  will  turn  out 
its  new  wool-like  synthetic  fiber,  Chem 
strand,  which  is  currently  being  pro 
duced  in  a  pilot  plant.  In  its  initial 
stage,  the  new  fiber  will  be  manufac¬ 
tured  in  staple  form  only. 

For  Men  of  Action.  To  get  good  co¬ 
operation  from  retail  stores  for  its 
March  25-April  7  sportswear  promo¬ 
tion,  McGregor  Sjxntswear  is  offering 
some  extra  incentives  for  sales  person¬ 
nel,  ad  managers  and  display  mana- 
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gers.  Only  two  items  will  be  featured, 
an  action  jacket  and  sport  shirt.  For 
the  top  sales  jjerformance  in  each  store, 
for  each  item,  McGregor  will  award  a 
jacket  and  shirt.  For  advertising  man¬ 
agers  there  will  be  two  $50  Savings 
Bond  awards  for  outstanding  overall 
local  newspaper  promotion.  For  dis¬ 
play  managers  a  $50  Bond  award  will 
go  to  the  one  judged  having  the  best 
window  during  the  promotion.  Special 
window  and  interior  display  ideas, 
mats  and  sales  training  data  are  now 
available  from  Doniger  &  Co.,  303 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

N«w  Merchandise  Manuals.  Ten  of 

the  familiar  pocket-sized  manuals 
issued  by  the  Research  Bureau  of 
Retail  Training,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  have  just  been  revised. 
These  are  the  booklets  that  are  de¬ 
signed  to  supply  salespeople  with  a 
background  of  merchandise  informa¬ 
tion,  and  with  a  few  general  suggest¬ 
ions  on  proper  dress  and  techniques  of 
salesmanship. 

The  new  editions,  which  vary  in 
length  from  24  to  44  pages,  and  which 
sell  for  25  cents  each  (with  discounts 
for  quantity  purchases)  are:  China  and 
Earthenware;  Foundation  Garments; 
Handbags;  Fashion  Jewelry;  Lampis; 
Lingerie;  Man-Made  Fabrics;  Men's 
Ties  and  other  accessories;  Millinery; 
Shoes— men’s,  women’s  teen-age,  and 
children’s. 
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Sleop  Show.  Promotional  material  for 
this  year’s  Sleep  Show,  April  16-28,  is 
now  available  from  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Bedding  Manufacturers, 
1647  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chica¬ 
go  54.  Merchandise  kits  include  two- 
color  banners  and  posters,  mats  and  a 
plan  book  for  in-store,  community 
events  and  display. 

Preview  of  a  Preview.  This  month  in 
Charm  Magazine’s  showroom  in  New 
York  on  the  Broadway  ready-to-wear 
beat,  retailers  were  Icxiking  at  a*  pre¬ 
view  showing  of  the  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertised  summer  vacation  fashions 
which  the  magazine  will  feature  in  its 
May  issue.  Invitations  had  gone  out 
to  store  merchandise  men,  promotion 
executives  and  key  buyers  of  stores  and 
buying  offices.  The  aim  was  to  secure 
dose  tie-in  of  merchandise  purchases 


STEIN  ADD-A-SECTION  FINISHERS’  TABLES 

Save  Time,  Space  and  Steps 

To  bring  order  out  of  chaos  is  the  purpiose  of  Stein  Add-A-Section 
Finishers’  Tables.  No  wonder  they  have  clicked  with  the  trade— 
so  practical,  so  simple,  and  still  so  highly  efficient  to  make  one 
wonder  why  they  were  not  developed  long  ago. 

Stein  Add-A-Section  Finishers’  Tables  save  flcxir  space,  provide 
proper  facilities  for  handling  alterations  with  less  expiense,  save 
thousands  of  steps  daily  and  directly  lead  to  lower  alteration  costs. 
Their  flexibility  lends  itself  to  every  sewing  rcxjm  layout.  New  and 
effective  arrangements  of  equipment  are  made  possible  at  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  low  cost. 

Stein  Add-A-Section  Tables  are  substantially  constructed  and 
beautifully  finished.  They  add  to  the  modern  streamlined  appiear- 
ance  of  the  workroom.  The  tops  and  thread  racks  are  made  of 
selected  Birch.  Legs  are  of  heavy  channel  steel  adjustable  in  height. 
Draw'ers,  foot  rests  and  fluorescent  lights  are  standard  equipment. 

Please  write  us  for  full  information  about  these  items. 


LAWRENCE  3t.  STEIN  COMPANY 

W,  \mm  Burem  Strm^t  .  .  Chirmtfo  7,  iUimmU 
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and  promotion  plans  with  the  maga¬ 
zine’s  feature  on  vacation  fashions  for 
women  who  work.  To  soup  up  its 
"Two  Weeks  With  Pay”  promotion. 
Charm  was  also  preparing  an  expand¬ 
ed  version  of  its  monthly  "Buyer’s 
Book,”  cataloguing  resources,  describ¬ 
ing  merchandise  and  carrying  repro¬ 
ductions  of  ads  and  fashion  sketches 
scheduled  for  the  May  issue.  The  book 
will  be  mailed  to  retailers  and  will  in¬ 
clude  a  promotion  blueprint  suggest¬ 
ing  display,  ad  and  fashion  show  ideas. 
For  details,  address  Charm,  122  East 
42nd  Street,  New  York  17. 

Tropical  Influohce.  An  extensive 
fashion  promotion  built  around  Twen¬ 
tieth-Century  Fox’s  new  'Fechnicolor 
film,  “Bird  of  Paradise,”  moves  into 
high  gear  with  the  film’s  release  Easter 
Sunday,  March  25.  Five  sub-tropical 
colors  which  are  prominently  dis¬ 
played  in  the  film  will  keynote  the 
Paradise  merchandise.  A  long  list  of 
items  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  South 
Seas  influence  in  design  and  color  w’ill 
be  introtluced:  Silk  shantung,  pongee, 
linen  and  cotton  blouses  and  skirts, 
jackets,  pajamas  and  negligees;  in  ac¬ 
cessories,  necklaces,  earrings  and  brace¬ 
lets  of  shells,  beads  and  |)earls,  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  and  rough  straw  hats  and 
in  hosiery  new  promotional  shades. 
The  film  is  a  Polynesian  love  epic 
which  was  shot  in  authentic  Pacific 
settings. 

EQUIPMENT 

Sign  of  the  Times.  During  the  last 
war,  Wilbur  &  Williams,  Boston  paint 
manufacturers,  marketed  a  window 
coating  to  protect  against  the  danger 
of  flying  glass.  Last  month,  the  com¬ 
pany  had  an  announcement:  Its  Shat- 
terbond  was  again  available.  This 
time  it  had  an  added  selling  point:  to 
help  guard  against  the  entry  of  dan¬ 
gerous  radio-active  dust  by  reducing 
cracked  glass  openings. 

Window  Accountant.  For  retail  credit 
departments,  banks  and  other  places 
where  accounting  transactions  are 
handled  at  a  customer’s  window.  Bur¬ 
roughs  has  designed  a  new  motlel  of 
its  recently  released  Sensimatic  Ac¬ 
counting  Machine  specifically  for  use 
in  "window  accounting.”  Features  of 
the  new  model  are  a  system  of  pre-set 


controls  contained  in  “sensing  units”; 
a  "teller  lock”  which  permits  individ¬ 
ual  control  and  responsibility  for  all 
transactions  handled  by  the  machine: 
a  locked  control  key  cover  for  protec¬ 
tion  against  unauthorized  adjustments 
or  changes  in  totals  accumulated  in  the 
machine.  Manufacturer’s  address:  Box 
418,  Detroit  32. 

Cellulose  Fibre  Display  Forms.  Darling 
Displays  of  Bronson,  Michigan  has 
developed  two  women’s  shell  forms  of 
molded  cellulose  fiber  which  permits 
pinning  into  the  form  at  any  point 
and  is  washable,  chip  and  crack  re¬ 
sistant.  One  has  shaped  waist  and  hi|> 
line,  the  other  an  extended  hipline 
for  display  of  full  length  garments. 
Darling  has  also  four  new  plastic  forms 
for  displaying  proportioned  hosiery, 
graduated  in  true  proportions  to  main¬ 
tain  correct  relative  dimensions. 

Simplified  Flexible  Shelving.  A  snap-in 
shelf  support  manufactured  by  Uni¬ 
strut  Products  is  designed  to  give  great¬ 
er  flexibility  to  the  shelving  layout  ami 
provide  a  fast,  inexj>ensive  methtxl  ol 
adding  shelves  to  Unistrut  rack  instal¬ 
lations.  With  the  Uni-clip,  ordinar) 
wood  or  plywocxl  shelves  can  be  sup¬ 
ported  without  the  use  of  customary 
cross  bars.  The  clip  support  is  snapped 
into  its  place  in  the  slotted  vertical 
shelf  channel  and  operates  on  a  vice- 
like  friction  principle.  The  more  pres¬ 
sure  that  is  put  on  the  support  the 
greater  its  gripping  power.  Some  of 
the  advantages  claimed  for  it:  reducing 
labor  costs  in  construction;  reduction 
in  number  of  horizontal  framing  mem¬ 
bers  and  fittings  required;  adjustments 
cpiickly  and  accurately  made  to  small 
fractions  of  an  inch.  Manufacturer’s 
address:  1015  West  Washington  Street, 
Chicago  7. 

Compact  Sign  Shop.  Sign  shop  effici¬ 
ency  and  space  saving  are  featured  in 
a  new  combination  work  bench,  stor¬ 
age  cabinet  and  type  rack  made  by  the 
Showcard  Machine  Co.  This  is  a  com¬ 
plete  sign  shop  in  a  single  unit.  Top 
section  of  the  machine  holds  the  type 
rack:  just  below  storage  space  for  extra 
ty|)e  and  supplies,  and  open  shelves 
carry  the  card  stock.  A  pull-out  shelf 
at  the  side  provides  additional  work 
space.  The  “Sign  Center”  occupies 


four  square  feet  of  floor  space,  is  buih 
entirely  of  metal  and  equipped  with 
fluorescent  lighting.  Manufacturer’s  ■ 
address:  1196  Merchandise  Mart,  Chi¬ 
cago  54. 

Mechanical  Sleight  of  Hand.  With  a 
machine  developed  by  the  Peerless 
Roll  Leaf  Co.,  stores  are  able  to  give 
customers  four-minute  service  for  nion- 
ogramming  playing  cards.  This  ma¬ 
chine  handles  two  packs  of  cards  at  a 
time,  monograms  and  boxes  them  in  a 
single  operation.  The  operator  sets 
three  brass  dies  for  the  initials  desired, 
tlumps  the  cards  into  the  hopper  where 
they  are  automatically  initialed  in 
gold,  silver  or  colors.  A  roll  leaf  im¬ 
pression  is  made  requiring  no  drying 
time  when  the  cards  emerge.  The  ma¬ 
chine  is  slightly  larger  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  typewriter  and  does  not  require 
an  experienced  operator.  Manufactur¬ 
er’s  address:  Union  City,  N.  J. 

How  to  Use  Music.  A  folder  detailing 
the  case  history  of  the  Muzak  installa¬ 
tion  at  the  Zahn  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Mil¬ 
waukee  is  now  available.  Write,  Muzak 
C^orp.,  229  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
3,  N.  Y. 

# 

Building  with  Corrugated  Plexiglas. 

.A  booklet  describing  the  use  of  corru¬ 
gated  Plexiglas  in  architectural,  light¬ 
ing,  glazing  and  store-front  applica¬ 
tions  is  now  available  from  Rohm  & 
Haas.  Included  are  types,  colors,  sizes 
and  thicknesses,  a  tabulation  of  physi¬ 
cal  properties  and  installation  detail 
drawings.  Copies  may  be  obtained 
from  the  company’s  plastics  depart¬ 
ment,  Washington  Square,  Philadel¬ 
phia  5. 

Stock  Truck  Versatility.  To  meet  the 
demands  of  a  variety  of  load  and  floor 
conditions.  The  Rapids-Standard  Co. 
has  designed  its  latest  stock  truck  in 
four  models,  giving  a  choice  of  four, 
five  or  six-inch  wheels  in  steel,  rubber 
or  plastic,  and  equipped  to  handle 
loads  up  to  a  half  ton.  Truck  has  off¬ 
set  push  handles  at  one  or  both  ends, 
comes  with  full  or  half  shelf  mounted 
at  waist  height,  has  a  marking  box  for 
pricing  equipment  and  is  designed  to 
handle  cases,  sacks  and  cartons  from 
storage  or  delivery  truck  to  retail 
shelves.  Manufacturer’s  address:  Grand 
Rapids  2. 
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